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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY.ONE 
5 Animals, The American Humane 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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An Indictment 


Y as careful an estimate 
as I have been able to 
make from the exami- 
nation of federal and 
state statistics, some- 
thing over a hundred 
millions of cattle, sheep 
and swine are slaugh- 
tered every year in this 
country in what we may 
s speak of as its public 
and private slaughter-houses. One has but to 
think of what is involved in this statement to 
understand that, human nature being what it is, 
the traffic in meat being carried on as it is, now 
in vast wholesale establishments, and now in the 
obscurity of a thousand little barns or shacks 
hidden away in the woods, or unseen by any ex- 
cept the few,—one has but to dwell, I say, upon 
this, for a moment, to realize that there is bound 
to be inflicted upon these poor creatures annually 
slain for food, an amount of cruelty, at least of 
needless suffering, that beggars description. 
The very nature of the business is demoralizing. 
Men who engage in it inevitably grow dull to 
the cry of pain. There is not one of us who 
would not yield to the same influence. 


Present Methods 


What are the facts as to the prevailing methods 
now employed almost universally throughout 
our several states? They are largely the same 
that were pursued by American butchers fifty 
years ago. In spite of our humane societies, 
notwithstanding their splendid achievements in 
other directions since the days of Henry Bergh, 
this vast field, where cruelty outnumbers its 
victims many fold when compared with any 
other, has scarcely been invaded by us. Here 
and there, of course, some society has entered 
one or more of these chambers of horror and de- 
manded that certain practices should cease; but 
so little has public opinion been aroused, so far 
have we as humane organizations failed to do 
our duty, that no national or state legislation 
with regard to methods of slaughter has been 
secured that has materially changed conditions. 
How many of the convictions for cruelty, re- 
ported by us year by year, are for cruelties oc- 


of the American 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


curring in slaughter-houses? And yet that these 
places are the daily scenes of many unnecessary 
inflictions of pain, not an agent of any humane 
society questions. 


Why Present Methods Are Tolerated 


The explanation of the public indifference to 
this subject is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that the slaughter-house and all] it stands for is 
something far removed from our daily life. We 
never see it. It is seldom called to our attention. 
Few ever think of visiting it. Here and there 
will be found a man who, as a boy, followed his 
curiosity far enough to see some animal butch- 
ered, but the chances are that for years he has 
never given the matter a moment’s thought. He 
sees the meat on his table, but there rises in his 
mind no picture of the shambles where the floors 
run red with blood; where men pursue their 
tasks with hands and clothing crimson-dyed; 
where cattle, sheep and swine struggle in the 
agony of death. The choice steak brings no 
vision of gaping throat and pleading eyes; the 
tender chop no suggestion of a lamb hanging by 
the leg and mutely bleeding to death. The 
sights and smells, the filth that is a part of the 
slaughtering pen, are as unthought of things as 
though they pertained to the life of men in the 
jungles of Africa. And as for women who may 
be counted upon to champion almost every 
righteous cause, here is a realm of cruelty they 
simply cannot enter to see with their own eyes. 
Few of them could endure the sight. Many a 
strong man who has forced himself to stand for 
a single hour amid such scenes has gone away 
faint and sick at heart, resolved never to repeat 
the sad experience. 

The lame, or galled, or worn-out horse is in 
evidence to all, in city or country, who have 
eyes to see. The long train load of patient 
cattle stands upon the siding as our train passes; 
the homeless cat, the starved dog without a 
master,—these are daily coming to our attention, 
and we prosecute for the cruelty and build our 
shelters and refuges; but the cattle, the swine 
that die each day, the lambs that are led to 
the slaughter without a cry,—these we see not, 
think not of, so out of our world they seem to be. 


Slaughter-house 


Present Methods Described 


You must permit me briefly to describe to you 
the methods that characterize the average 
slaughtering establishment as it exists among us. 
The larger animals, such as the bullock and the 
cow, are generally stunned either by a blow ° 
which shatters the brain, or, in some cases, by a 
bullet. The bleeding follows while the animal 
is, of course, unconscious. Wherever the Jewish 
method of slaughter is used, as it is wherever 
cattle are killed for the Hebrew trade, the animal 
is destroyed while in full consciousness and 
without previous stunning, by the use of the 
knife which is drawn deeply across the throat. 
Death ensues at last from loss of blood. This 
practice involves no little cruelty even before the 
knife is used. The animal’s feet are first made 
fast by chains or ropes, then it is thrown heavily 
to the floor by jerking its feet out from under it, . 
then the head is pried back until the upper part 
of the face is flat upon the floor, and then the 
knife opens wide the throat. 

With the smaller animals, calves, sheep, and 
swine, the custom is almost universal among 
American butchers to kill with the knife without 
any attempt to render the animal first insensible 
to pain. So far as I can learn, in some instances 
calves are stunned before they are bled, but.the 
common practice with calves and sheep and swine 
is to haul them up by a hind leg, or with calves 
and sheep hang their legs, tied together, over a 
hook, and then to cut their throats. 

I have stood, more than once, with watch in 
hand and timed the death struggle of many of 
these unfortunate animals and found that it was 
anywhere from two to five, and in some cases six, 
minutes before it ended and the final collapse 
came. All this we know is wholly unnecessary. 
A properly delivered blow, or a bullet fired into 
the brain, all sensibility to suffering ceases, 
and the bleeding follows with no consciousness of 
pain. 

In our great packing houses calves and sheep 
and swine, herded in their several pens, are one 
by one jerked up by a chain fastened about a 
hind ankle, carried, thus suspended, by an over- 
head device one after the other down the line 
to where the butcher stands. As rapidly as he 


(Continued on page 157) 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Author of ‘*The Story of Scraggles,’’ ‘‘Living the Radiant Life,’’ ‘‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,’’ 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER II. 
Ursa Minor Becomes Ursa Major 


N a little while Ursa grew so big 
that he could no longer be called 
Ursa Minor, nor could he be kept 
in his original cage. Accordingly 
a large pit was dug in the face of 
the steep mountain, so that, while 
at the back it could be overlooked 
by people standing on the level 
summit, on the lower side it was 
open to the base, with heavy iron 
bars fifteen or more feet long 

forming the front. The rear wall, 


“Through Ramona’s Country,” Etc., Etc. 


In one corner of the “‘pit’’ was a large tub 
which we kept constantly full of fresh water. 
It was Ursa’s bath-tub, for in the summer days 
he literally spent hours in it. He would sit and 
sop his body with his paws, now and again 
“‘sousing’’ up and down, making a great splash, 
which he much relished. Every day his pit was 
hosed out, though he was most cleanly in his 
habits. 

One day when the hosing out was being done 
I happened along and taking the hose turned it 
on to Ursa, as he sat enjoying himself in the tub. 
When the water struck him on the breast he tried 
to fend it off by striking or pushing at it, and it 


All rights reserved 


ments to thwart my aim. He seemed to under- 
stand fully what I was after, for he protected 
the three vulnerable points, and when I did suc- 
ceed in sending the stream up his nostrils, or 
into his ears, he would shake his head, lie down 
and roll over, and go through such funny antics 
that I laughed until I cried. And the more I 
laughed the more he enjoyed it, for when my 
laughter stopped the game, he would assume his 
position of ‘‘ready’”—down on all fours, his head 
partially turned from me, one keen eye watching 
me, and his pose indicating in every muscle 
alertness and readiness for more. 

While we had great fun in the hose game with 


the sides and the floor were covered 
with solid cement, and, to allow the 
bear a perfect retreat, which he 
could use at will, a fair sized cave 
was hollowed out and cemented in 
the base at the back. 

In due time, Ursa Major (note 
his new name) was transferred to 
his new quarters, and here I paid 
daily visits to him. He generally 
saluted me with a peculiar kind of 
in and out breathing, which I desig- 
nated his love-call, and as clearly 
as though he were using human lan- 
guage intimated his joy at my 
presence. He would rise on his hind 
feet, and call me to the bars, where, 
of course, at first, I was careful to 
keep well out of reach. But at length 
I was so accustomed to have him 
eat from my fingers that one day I 
thrust my hand between the bars 
and began to pet him. Almost im- 
mediately he wanted to “mouth” 
my hand, as a dog will sometimes 
desire to do, and I trusted myself 
to allow him todoso. Inthe fervor 
of his affection he nipped me a little 
too hard and in a moment I seized 
him by the ‘‘scruff of the neck,” and 
thrust my clenched fist into his 
throat. While this was done quickly, 
it was done without anger or alarm. 
I had decided that a sudden chok- 
ing would soon teach him not to hurt 
me. Ina few moments he pinched 
me again, and again I thrust my 
fist into his throat, holding it there 
tightly for a half minute or so and 
then gently releasing it. I had to 
treat him thus perhaps half a dozen 
times before he finally and fully 
learned that his sharp incisor teeth were too 
severe upon my tender hand, and never again in 
the remaining year and a half that we had him 
did he hurt me in that fashion. 

Having gained confidence I used to put both 
arms through the bars and wrestle with him. 
He would put his paws on my shoulders and 
push and pull, while I would do the same with 
him, all in so gentle and good-natured a manner, 
and with such evident enjoyment that it became 
a daily practice—good at least for my muscular 
development and certainly beneficial to Ursa, in 
that it removed the last traces, as far as I was 
ever able to see, of his resentment toward 
humankind for his captivity. 


til I gained confidence enough to 
go inside that we enjoyed it to the 
full. For then he would rush at 
me and try to upset me, often suc- 
ceeding, especially if he could get 
between my legs. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when he “rushed me’”’ in this 
fashion, I would drop the hose, seize 
his hairy coat with both hands and 
ride on his back. He was so large 
and strong he could carry me with 
perfect ease, and then the game sud- 
denly changed into “the bucking 
bear and his rider,” with the re- 
sponsibility upon me of holding on. 
It didn’t take him long to unseat 
me for if he could get me off no 
other way he would suddenly stop, 
drop down his head and turn and 
somersault. Then I would grab the 
hose and sometimes before he was 
aware would get the stream into his 
ear, and then almost laugh myself 
into hysterics to see him shake his 
head, clap his paw over the doused 
ear, and watch his clumsy though 
quick and active rushes towards me. 

One day we had had an unusually 
j enjoyable hose game, when, in one 
<§| of his rushes he seemed to show for 
a time that my esteemed friend John 
Burroughs is wrong when he asserts 
; that animals do not possess the 

power of reason. Of course it was 
| all an accident, or a ‘fortuitous 
| concomitance of circumstances,”’ but 


me outside the bars, it was not un- 
| 
i | 


it did look, at the time, mightily 
like “action with intent.” I had 


“fT USED TO PUT BOTH ARMS THROUGH THE BARS AND 


WRESTLE WITH HIM.” 


seemed to amaze him that there was nothing to 
strike. But when I turned it upon his face and 
into his eyes and nose and ears he came to the 
conclusion that it was a new game I wished to 
play with him, and, jumping from the tub, he 
rushed to one side of the pit, and stood there on 
all fours, looking at me out of the corners of his 
eyes, and giving his love sound as much as to 
say: Now let go, and see if you can hit me either 
in eyes, nostrils or ears. 

And so a new game it became, for we played 
it almost daily for months. He would dodge, 
roll over, rise on his hind feet, make rushes at 
me, strike at the on-coming current of water, and 
go through the most amazing and quick move- 


beaten him several times that day, 
in that I had succeeded in filling 
his ears, eyes or nostrils with water, 
when, suddenly, he made a rush at 
me, and I either slipped or fell and dropped 
the hose. Immediately Ursa picked it up and 
held it in his two fore paws so that the stream 
came full into my face. He filled my eyes and 
then my ears before I was able to “rush” him 
and take the hose away. 

But he didn’t reason about it. Had he done 
so he would have known how to do it again, 
which he never did, so I have always been com- 
pelled to regard that defeat of mine as a mere 
accident. 

(To be continued) 


There is no step wanting in the ladder of sen- 
tient creatures from animals up to man. 
LAMARTINE. 
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THE MARCH IMPULSE 

By GEORGE HARVEY HULL 
On the relics of snow fell the torrents of raindrops, 
The gray mist of heaven hung low o’er the ground, 


Too exposed to the damp seemed the gleaming, bare 
tree-tops 


And the hopes of all Nature with gloom to be 
bound. 


All at once, ’midst the patter of water there quavered 
A reverberant call on the humid, still air 
From a golden woodpecker, whose vision ne'er 
wavered, 


But the season of cheer and of growth could 
declare. 


With imperious clamor of loud iteration 
He roused the dull mind with the presage of 
spring; 
He challenged the winter with happy elation, 
He felt it was conquered and full time to sing! 


NEW ZEALAND JUSTICE 

The following case, reported in a New Zealand 
newspaper, is worthy of the careful attention of 
some judges in this country: 

A horse, admitted to have been in poor con- 
dition at the time, was turned out on a five-acre 
patch of inferior land almost devoid of grass and 
left there, without food or shelter from winter 
frost, until the neighbors complained to the 
Humane Society, whose agent haled the owner 
of the horse into court. 

The magistrate, in entering a conviction against 
the accused, said he had no time for people who 
owned live stock and then neglected or ill-treated 
them. The owner of any dumb creature assumed 
responsibility for its health, food and shelter, 
and any proved case of neglect of those duties 
which resulted in suffering would be severely 
dealt with in future. He wished that made as 
widely known as possible. He often regretted 
that Providence had not endowed the brute 
creation with a distress call so loud, persistent 
and discordant as to raise the neighborhood when 
ill-treated or neglected. He commended the 
Society and its officers on the beneficial results 
achieved, and testified to the tactfulness and 
zeal of its prosecuting agent. The Society did 
not desire to prosecute—it aimed to prevent 
suffering—but in cases such as the present one, 
it was necessary to inflict a penalty as a warning 
to others. 

A fine of £3 and costs, £1, 11s, was imposed, 
or in default, seven days’ imprisonment. The 
magistrate indicated that future cases would not 
get off so lightly. 


ROSINA, A THOROUGHBRED ARABIAN 


A PENITENT NEGRO 


A horse that had been abandoned by its 
owner was recently found in a Kansas City 
cemetery where it lay dying from sickness 
and exposure. Mr. H. O. Fullen, chief agent 
of the Humane Society, was notified and a 
search was made for the heartless owner. 
Within a few hours he was found and, that 
he might be.given an object lesson in the 
treatment of animals, he was taken back to 
the cemetery. As he stood beside the poor, 
suffering old herse, the cruelty of his act 
was brought home with considerable force 
by the humane officer. The negro listened 
intently and at the end dropped down upon 
his knees in the rain beside the horse and 
prayed: “‘O, Lord, I’m sorry for what I done. 
Amen.” Then he was allowed to go. 

“His prayer certainly came from his 
heart,” writes Mr. Fullen. “You should 
have seen the look in his eyes when I took 
him into the cemetery. You know how 
superstitious they are. I had to smile de- 
spite the solemnity of the occasion. He is a 
good darkie now.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


While the creeks were swollen from the heavy 
rains last spring, Trotwood, my little Shet- 
land pony, came very near drowning, and would 
have done so but for our horse who is very fond 
of the pony. 

The pasture in which they graze is so situated 
that during the rainy season it is sometimes sur- 
rounded by water, and on this occasion it was 
entirely covered. 

It was a touching sight to see Trotwood, as the 
water rose slowly, inch by inch, until only his 
head was visible. Life was dear to him, and as 
a last hope he undertook to swim to land, and 
was within a short distance of firm earth when 
he became too fatigued to go farther. 

At this point the old horse came bravely to the 
rescue. With a whinny which seemed to say, 
“T’ll help you,’’ he swam to the pony’s side, and 
the weary little creature put his head on the 
larger horse’s back unti! he was rested sufficiently 
to enable him to try again. 

They reached the bank together, while the 
crowd which had assembled to watch the 


struggle, raised a shout of triumph. 
MRS. ERLE WILKINSON, 


Franklin, Tenn. 


ULTIMUS 


Courtesy of Bit and Spur 


BEDDING AND REST FOR HORSES 


There were twenty-five horses in a stable not 
far from Boston that was visited one Sunday 
morning by an agent of the Work-Horse Parade 
Association. The horses were a fair, average lot 
of the kind used in delivery wagons and in 
general business. Most of them were in reason- 
ably good working order, and the stable had the 
appearance of being well kept. 

Of the twenty-five horses in the stable twenty- 
four were standing up, and just one was lying 
down. In twenty-four stalls there was no bed- 
ding; in one there was a good supply. One 
doesn't have to be a wizard to guess that the 
horse that was getting a needed rest was in the 
same stall with the bedding. All the other 
horses were being deprived of what might be 
the best part of their Sunday, namely, the oppor- 
tunity of taking their weight off legs and feet 
that usually have all, and more, than they can 
do to stand the strain of the week-day wear 
and tear. 

In another stable there is a horse that works 
in a single grocery wagon. He is between the 
shafts three days, but every fourth day remains 
in the stable. Each morning brings him exactly 
the same breakfast, and there is absolutely 
nothing in the care given that tells him whether 
he is to go out or stay in. But he knows how to 
keep his own calendar, and every fourth morning, 
just as soon as he has finished eating, he lies 
down in comfort on the plentiful supply of 
bedding which is kept under every horse in that 
stable at all times; and he frequently stays 
down the better part of the day. 

In still another stable there are pairs of horses 
that are used half a day and left in the other 
half. Encouraged by plenty of bedding, they 
have formed habits of resting their legs and feet 
at every possible opportunity. 

There is an old saying that a good city horse 
could use up four sets of legs and feet. This 
means that a large part of his bodily strength 
and endurance is wasted because lameness and 
suffering wear out the unfortunate animal long 
before his time. 

The extra expense of giving a day-time bed to 
a horse is slight. The good that comes out of 
this is reflected in the condition of the whole 
body; and all who own horses should see that 
this chance for needed rest is given their horses 
whenever they are in the stable. 
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The Taming of 


A True Story by 


WAS prospecting for a rail- 
road in Montana, and as 
the last place where civi- 
lization ended was a little 
mining town, I found it 
necessary to purchase a 
horse in order to pursue 
my journey through the 
remaining wild and un- 
explored country. Being 
a tenderfoot and unused 

to the ways of horse traders I sought out one of 

those gentry as a person most likely to have 
what I required. 

“Certainly,” said Johnson, the horse trader, 
“I think I’ve got just the beast for you, and if 
you'll come around in a couple of hours I'll show 
her to you.” 

Accordingly I presented myself and was shown 
a large animal with a general air of uncared-fer- 
ness, but with long rangy limbs that promised not 
only speed but endurance. Her flanks were 
wet with sweat and were heaving. Upon my 
remarking this, Johnson explained by saying 
that the horse had been having some hard 
exercise. In the light of what I found out later 
I haven't a doubt but that Johnson told the 
truth. I also noticed that the horse was blind 
in her right eye, a fact which Johnson did not 
explain. A price was hit upon and I mounted 
and rode over to the hotel with which a livery 
stable was connected. 

The proprietor was sitting on the piazza as I| 
rode up. Upon seeing me his eyes fairly bulged. 
“Man alive!”” he exclaimed, ‘“‘you’ve bought 
Johnson’s Nellie, and ridin’ her without a curb- 
bit! Don’t you know she'll kill you?” 

“T haven’t noticed any signs of viciousness,”’ 
I said, calmly. 

Whereat the hotel keeper broke out into a 
big guffaw. “I reckon you haven't. Look at 
her wet flanks. Johnson took all the vim out 
of her before he ever let you see her, and look 
at the mark of the rope around her neck. He 
half choked the life out of her before he could 
put bit or saddle on her. Just wait until to- 
morrow morning—it’ll be as much as the life 
of one of my men is worth to go into the stable 
with her.” 

“In that case, perhaps I'd better feed and care 
for her myself,” I said, dismounting. 

“Well, you’re welcome,” said the proprietor, 
adding, ‘‘I advise you to buy a quirt and a curb- 
bit and a new pair of spurs, if you expect to 
ride Johnson's Nellie.” The sarcastic emphasis 
with which he said this showed his doubt. 

The next morning I opened the stable door 
and went straight up to the horse. She stood 
stock-still and looked at me. It actually seemed 
as though she were surprised to see that I showed 
no fear of her. I took out an apple and offered 
it to her. She sniffed at it, then drew back 
suspiciously and snorted. I laid the apple in 


her manger and went on to get the grain for her, 
and when I came back she was eating the apple. 
The second day I brought her an apple and she 
She quivered though 


ate it out of my hand. 


Johnson's Nellie 


DORA E. NELSON 


when I attempted to stroke her nose. The 
third day I let her out into the lot. She cleared 
the stable gate at a bound, then wheeled and 
looked at me with her one good eye with the 
most questioning look I ever saw in the eye of 
any animal. But if she expected that J was 
going to choke her into submission she was agree- 
ably surprised, and after a little she gained con- 
fidence and ran all around the lot kicking up her 
heels—she was beginning by this time to feel 
her oats—and after a while she trotted quietly 
back into the stable. I walked boldly in beside 
her and began to use currycomb and brush on 
her rough hair, but how she did flinch when I 
began on the blind side! It took a week betore 
she would let me put a saddle on her. I began 
easy, letting it down on her back so as not to 
startle her. Next day I laid in supplies, saddled 
Nellie and rode her around to the hotel steps. 

So astonished was the proprietor that he 
jumped up, almost oversetting his chair. ‘Man 
alive, you’re not going to ride that beast without 
a curb-bit? And where are your spurs and 
your quirt?”’ 

“T shall never use them on her,” I said. 

“Well, she'll kill you, that’s all. And another 
thing. If you ride that horse up into the 
mountains, she’l! leave you the first chance she 
gets. I tell you she’s got the worst reputation 
of any horse in this country.” 

“That’s because she has not been treated 
right. I don’t think she is a vicious beast, 
neither do I think she will leave me. Look here.” 
I dismounted and flung the reins over Nellie’s 
neck. “Come on, old girl,” I said to her. | 
went over to the store and she trotted after me 
just like a dog. I bought a pound of Joaf-sugar, 
gave her a few lumps, mounted and rode off. 
The last I saw of the hotel proprietor, he was 
standing on the steps staring after me with his 
mouth and eyes wide open. 

The first night I made camp I lariatted Nellie 
out, but the grass was so scanty and the range 
so limited that she had very little to eat, and the 
next night I turned her loose. In the morning 
she came promptly at my call, and I fed her some 
more sugar. The third night a fierce storm 
came up, and lightning flashed and the thunder 
reverberated terrifically through the mountain 
defiles. I found shelter under some _ rocks, 
leading the horse as close as I could. She was 
only partly protected, however, and every time 
there was a flash she trembled all over as if 
about to break away. I reached out and patted 
her whenever the dreadful crashes came. At 
last I fell asleep. It was broad day when I 
awoke, and the storm had ceased. Nellie was 
still standing as close to me as she could get, 
with her nose resting on my shoulder. 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 

And few can save or serve, but all may please, 

Oh! let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence 

A small unkindness is a great offense. 

Large bounties to restore we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 
HANNAH MOORE. 


A FREQUENT VICTIM OF THE TRAP 


“DOWN WITH STEEL TRAPS” 

STEEL trap—‘“‘an object repre- 
senting the triumph of civilized 
utility over mere humanity, in- 
vented by the white man with 
his high morals and his Christian 
religion.” The diabolical con- 
trivance, which probably causes 
more suffering to animal kind 
than any other man-made device, 
is thus characterized by Mr. Ed- 
ward Breck in Recreation. 

With a view of discovering just the amount of 
cruelty involved in capturing animals by means 
of the steel trap, the author and several com- 
panions made a month’s trip into the woods. 
The harvest of “victims’’ was abundant and the 
trapper thoroughly made up his mind as to the 
cruelty of his occupation. His convictions are 
best stated in his own words: 

“In the lake we had our first triumph—for 
Howard, for in the very trap he prided himself 
most upon was a mink at last, and a good one. 
The poor thing was on the verge of death, and 
had just strength enough to try to snap at me 
as I struck it on the head. It had probably been 
caught the very first night and had been sicken- 
ing and dying slowly all these many days and 
nights, struggling bravely, desperately against 
the cruel steel. Howard and John cried aloud 
with exultation, and even I, an older man, could 
not help feeling a little of their triumph, in the 
success of a difficult task. But the next moment 
I was sad at heart. The ten-dollar bill that the 
beautiful brown coat represented seemed too 
dearly bought, and I could not help thinking of 
the monument of agony that some day might be 
carried about by an innocent young miss, vain 
of her new furs. That day was a bad one for 
the furry tribes. One of the bear-traps scored, 
and the victim, a two-year-old, was dead. It 
had carried the big clog a quarter of a mile and 
finally got it wound about a tree in such a manner 
that it was fast. By this time the poor animal 
was too weak to pull away, and it too died of its 
sufferings. The brown-black coat was covered 
with mud, encrusted with evergreen needles, and 
its snout raw with rooting. Its teeth were 
broken in the agony of biting at the iron chain. 
What a fight it had made for its life!’ The skin 
was of very little value. It was sickening. 

“In shame I sink my head, and hereby register 
the fact that trapping with steel traps, uiless 
a sliding-pole is used, causing the trapped animal 
to drown, is an utterly inhuman, cruel game that 
should be declared unlawful by every legislature 
in the land. Take fur in dead-falls, that kill 
outright, if need be, but if we must have agony 
and slow, lingering death as the price of fur, then 
let us wear something else. Once more: down 
with steel traps.” 
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THE SKYLARK 

What privilege divine to thee is given, 

Thou favored one among the feathered choirs, 
That only thou shouldst haunt the verge of heaven 

And hear angelic lyres? 
Perchance thou bearest on thine eager wing 

The offered incense of sweet earthly flowers 
Or tale of human love and suffering 

From this poor world of ours. 
Swift as an arrow from thy grassy nest 

Thou tak’st thy flight to those blue realms on 

high— 

A winged joy gone forth on heavenly quest, 

Song monarch of the sky! 
No nightingale with his impassioned lay 

Thy trackless territory may invade; 
He needs must linger all the summer day 

And sing in cloistered shade. 
Not e’en the eagle in his envious wrath 

Can reach thy side; the kingly sun alone 
May wheel his golden chariot in thy path 

And share thine azure zone! 

MARIA LOUISA ADDEY. 


KILLING OFF THE FRIENDS 


A fruit grower in Wisconsin recently had the 
value of owls impressed upon him in such a way 
as he will never forget. It was a bitter expe- 
rience for him and a good object lesson not only 
to orchardists but everyone who does not 
recognize the usefulness and importance of 
their ‘friends in feathers.”’ 

This fruit grower had, by care and painstaking 
work, succeeded in bringing his apple orchard 
up to a point where it was capable of yielding 
a product valued at $8,000 a year, only to have 
the trees girdled by mice and practically des- 
troyed in one winter. Nailed up on the or- 
chardist’s barn door was the carcass of an owl 
which he had shot and put up as a warning to 
other owls to keep at a distance. After his 
orchard was destroyed by mice he applied to 
the agricultural authorities of his state for a 
remedy. The expert sent to investigate cut 
open the stomach of the owl's carcass nailed to 
the barn door, and to the astonishment of the 
farmer showed him the remains of nine field mice, 
which the owl had destroyed. This orchardist 
by destroying owls and such like birds which 
prey upon mice, had made it easy for the mice 
to multiply and destroy his trees. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
publishes a leaflet entitled, “How the Birds 
Help the Farmer.’”’ It treats briefly of forty of 
the more common birds whose presence in 
orchard, garden, and field is an economic 
necessity. For the sake of the birds this leaf- 
let ought to be circulated widely, but we would 
most especially recommend it for those who 
do not yet realize that successful farming is 
impossible without the cooperation of the birds. 


POWER OF INSECTS 

If asked to name the strongest animals, most 
persons begin with the largest, the elephant, and 
continue with oxen, horses, etc. This is, of 
course, correct in so far as their total horse-power 
is concerned; but for real strength, proportioned 
to the size and weight of the animal, one must go 
to the insect world. Compared with insects, the 
strength of almost any large animal, and es- 
pecially of man, is absurd. 

A man is considered strong if he can drag a 
mass weighing three or four times as much as 
himself, but the beetle will walk with five hun- 
dred times his own weight. If a man were placed 
under a wooden box with five times his weight 
on top to hold it down, he would remain there 
indefinitely; but to retain a stag-beetle prisoner 
in the same way, one must pile on top of the box 
at least eighteen hundred times its weight. 


RED-SHAFTED FLICKERS 


By ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 

These brilliantly marked woodpeckers hatch 
their young in a deep cavity drilled by the parent 
bird in the heart of a dead tree. The eight or 
nine glossy white eggs are deposited on a bed of 
clean white chips. The young birds are born 
blind and entirely naked and look more like 
reptiles than birds. They develop very rapidly 
on a diet of worms, grubs and insects, and as 
soon as the young feathers are developed, they 
are taken out for their first lesson in flying. 

The birds often build their nests in dooryards 
or among the trees of cities and towns. They 
are resident throughout the year wherever found, 
and apparently can withstand the rigors of 
severest winters. Their beautifully mottled, 
black and brown bodies and blood-red wings 
make them conspicuous figures of the country- 
side. 


A TRYING MONTH FOR BIRDS 


Don’t forget to feed the woodpeckers during 
the cold winter months, especially during March, 
when food for the birds is scarce. A piece of 
suet or fat meat, tacked to a convenient tree, will 
soon call several pairs of feathered guests to 
dine; and they will more than repay the trouble 
of tacking up the suet, by diligently searching 
every crack and crevice in the bark of all near-by 
trees for eggs and larvae of insects which would 
injure the trees. 

Downy woodpeckers, nuthatches and chicka- 
dees will come in plenty, with an occasional hairy 
woodpecker. 

It is estimated that every day, a single wood- 
pecker will devour hundreds of insects’ eggs. 
If we were careful to protect and feed these nat- 
ural protectors of our trees, we should have less 
spraying to do every year, and thus by a little 
forethought many dollars might be saved. 


To a Bluebird 


By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 


O, singer blithe ’neath skies of gray! 
The sorcery of thy song impels 
And soon adown the April way 
Spring will trip lightly o’er the fells; 
Bluets will twinkle in the grass, 
The wind play softly on his lyre, 
And all a-thrill to see her pass, 
The maples flush with fond desire. 


For thine the music Beauty waits 
As summons to her noiseless loom— 
The lyric call at closed gates 
That conjureth a world of bloom, 
When o’er gray wastes, lone way and long, 
A touch of heaven on thy wing, 
Thou comest with a silver song 
To waken wide the dreaming Spring. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS 

In many sections of our country this has been 
a bitter winter for the birds. Wild fowl have 
perished in places where ponds and rivers, their 
regular feeding grounds, have been frozen over. 
Quail and partridges also, we learn from official 
sources, have been dying from starvation and the 
long-continued cold. Deputies of the Fish and 
Game Commission in several instances at 
least have been instructed to do all in their power 
to place food where these suffering creatures 
might find it. 

The most of us probably can do little in the 
direction of caring for wild fowl and game-birds, 
but the birds that visit our dooryards, and or- 
chards, our song-birds that in such numbers 
come and go, these we can look after during 
such seasons of extreme cold and when the ground 
is covered days and weeks at a time with snow. 
That many of them die from hunger and ex- 
posure we know. The other morning with the 
thermometer at 10 below zero a friend told us 
he found three English sparrows fallen from the 
eves of his house frozen to death. If this plucky 
little bird succumbs occasionally to such un- 
toward circumstances what of others less fitted 
for resistance? 

One of the most delightful experiences of this 
winter has been our pleasure in feeding the birds 
about our home in Brookline. Flocks of snow- 
birds, chickadees, even goldfinches, many flickers 
and blue jays have come to expect the regular 
morning meal of seeds, bread crumbs, scraps of 
meat and suet. Occasionally some rare bird 
with which we have not been familiar has ap- 
peared for a day or two, eaten apparently his 
fill and gone his way. The joy to the entire 
household has a thousand-fold repaid the slight 
expenditure of time and money. 

The other Sunday, a bird and his mate with a 
wonderfully beautiful plumage of red and brown 
appeared and feasted on the seeds of the honey- 
suckle vines that cover one end of the porch. 
These, we are told, are a species of grosbeak that 
summer in Labrador and visit this section in 
winter—the pine grosbeak, we believe it is called. 

Next autumn we shall have in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals some designs for winter feeding houses that 
will be of service to those who are interested in 
this subject. Meanwhile any one writing to 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, state ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, State House, Boston, can obtain a 
leaflet with suggestions on feeding birds, and 
putting up nesting houses and drinking places 
for them in the summer. Every dollar spent to 
encourage the birds to stay about our homes 
and gardens and farms will come back more 
than doubled in the insect life destroyed by 
them, and in the delight of their presence and 
their songs. 
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IMMORTAL 
By MARY PUTNAM GILMORE 


He is only a dear little doggie, 
With eyes that are tender and brown; 
And the long silver coat that he wears 
Is as soft and as silken as down. 


But the wonderful part of my doggie, 
Whose beauty, I ween, has no peer, 
Is his loyal, unwavering love— 
Ah! that is what maketh him dear! 


And if love is the spirit’s expression, 
And never can perish, then who 
Shall dare to assert that my doggie, 

Who loveth as I or as you, 


Is only a soulless creation, 
Who dieth, and that is the end; 
Who lives for a day, and is naught, 
Yet his life he would give for his friend! 


Nay, if love maketh me live forever; 
If love, of a soul, is the breath, 

Then love saves the dog from extinction— 
The dog who loves e’en unto death! 


DOGS THAT RUN ERRANDS 


ICK and Paulo are two clever little 
terriers belonging to Mons. Drapeau, 
a shopkeeper in Paris. 

Mons. Drapeau, who sells news- 
papers, has turned to account the intelligence 
of his two pets by training them to deliver 
Papers to customers daily and to do other 
errands. They are a modest little pair, but the 
take their work quite seriously and are an 
known to the inhabitants of the neighborhood. 

Every morning at eight o’clock Dick and 
Paulo start on their round, taking turns in 
carrying the red cloth saddle with pockets on 
either side in which the newspapers are placed. 
Off they trot together to the Rue de Presbourg 
and into the Rue Lauriston, where lives their 
first customer. The two dogs climb the stair- 
case to the first floor and bark until the door is 
opened to them and the servant takes his paper. 

At present their newspaper route is not a 
long one, owing to the absence of some of Mons. 
Drapeau’s customers. The dogs, however, still 
go regularly to the butcher’s and to the Pension 
Galilee, where they have a great friend in the 
“chef.” Until recently they used to carry the 
morning paper to the Hotel Majestic. 

Mons. Drapeau explained to the correspondent 
that he only had to mention one of the addresses 
in Dick’s and Paulo's repertoire and tell them to 
go there for the dogs to set forth immediately, 
carrying a message with promptness and sure- 
ness. 

Mons. Drapeau has had Dick for eight months 
and trained him himself.: Paulo was born 
eighteen months ago. An amusing feature is 
that since the latter’s advent Dick has taken a 
violent dislike to solitude, and absolutely refuses 
to do his errands alone. Before Paulo was six 
months old Dick took him along on his rounds, 
a short chain linking the two collars, and he 
undertook the puppy’s training with paternal 
firmness and sagacity. Now it is useless to try 
to send Dick anywhere unaccompanied. He 
will simply stand outside the shop and bark, and 
will not budge until Paulo is sent out too. Then 
the pair scamper off quite contentedly. 

Notes to the butcher, baker or grocer are 
intrusted to the two inseparables, and the 
errands are always expeditiously accomplished. 
Dick and Paulo know their way to the post 
office also, and if the letter box were low enough 
they could be employed to post their master’s 
mail. 

Dick is decorated. He is the proud wearer 
of a collar presented by the Societe Protectrice 
des Animaux for services rendered to his master. 


Nubbins, a Real Dog 


By Edith DeBlois Laskey 


UBBINS was a real dog, a little 
lemon-brindle Boston terrier. 
Because he was yellow instead 
of the regulation brown and 
because his white markings 
were not set just where fashion 
decreed, he came to his master 
at a bargain price. Think of 
it—to buy a loyal servant, a 
defender, a companion, a true 
friend with heart full of de- 
votion, for ten dollars! 

Perhaps you wonder how he 

got the name of Nubbins—for it is a curious 
name. JI will tell you. He was named for his 
tail. If you will look in the dictionary you will 
find that a nubbin is a small end of something, 
and certainly Nubbins’ tail was the smallest end 
of a dog that I ever saw. It was what dog- 
fanciers call a screw-tail. It stuck close to his 
body in a tight little curve. In fact, if you had 
seen Nubbins a little way off you might have 
taken him for a tailless dog. But it was not 
as badasthat. Poor Nubbins, however, labored 
under a great disadvantage in having such a 
queer tail, for when he received a fresh beef bone 
or a banana (which he adored) and wanted to 
show his joy and gratitude, he could not wag 
his tail. Not a fraction of an inch would that 
crooked little member budge! But Nubbins, 
being a dog of resources, found a way to get over 
that difficulty. He simply let his tail stay where 
it was and wagged himself. Then such twistings 
and turnings of joy, surely no agile little dog 
body ever performed. You hardly knew whether 
you were watching a dog or an animated pin- 
wheel with that tail as a pivot. 

We never taught Nubbins any parlor tricks. 
We were willing for him to be just a dog and not 
a poor imitation of his betters. So if he did 
anything clever he did it of his own accord and 
received all the credit. He quickly learned to 
rattle the door-knob to gain admittance, to drag 
his cushion to its proper place, to run and get 
the soap for his bath, and once he was seen 
pawing his master’s overshoes in out of the rain. 
If he wanted to come in rather late at night, he 
announced himself not by barking madly as 
most dogs do, but by a low, apologetic ‘“‘Frou— 
Frou!’ as if he thought, “I know this is an 
unseemly hour for a gentleman to come home, 
so we'll try to keep it from the neighbors.” 

He very quickly learned to carry papers and 
small parcels for us, and how proud he was to 
do it! If you have ever seen an expert cake- 
walker, you can form an idea of the buoyant, 
elastic swing with which he would prance ahead 
of us, his head up like an Arabian horse’s, bearing 
the precious burden high in air. Sometimes we 
let him carry his own meat from the butcher's 
wrapped in brown paper, and I suppose his 
keen-scented nostrils drew in with delight the 
tantalizing fragrance of the juicy package. But 
he never stopped to forage through the paper, 
not he! Nubbins was a gentleman of honor. 
We might take the meat from its wrapper and 


place it on a low shelf quite within his reach, 
and he would sit and guard it for an hour with- 
out being watched but never, never touch it 
until he was told. 

Nubbins did not seek the affection of every 
one. Oh, no! There was the postman who had 
kicked at him once and was ever after greeted 
with a low growl; there was the woman who 
talked “baby-talk’” to him and from whom he 
shrank in manly shame. Then there was the 
family cat. Whether he knew that she, too, had 
a place in the household or whether he had 
learned discretion from bitter experience, I do 
not know. At any rate, he never molested her, 
or chased her as he did other cats. But it was 
evident that no love was lost between them. I 
have made the claim that Nubbins was a gentle- 
man, but there was certainly nothing chivalrous 
in his manner toward the cat, for he would sit 
not four feet away from her, with head turned, 
ostentatiously ignoring her presence and bearing 
on his wrinkled countenance an expression of 
mingled dejection and contempt that was laugh- 
able to behold. I never saw him even glance at 
the cat as he passed her to follow his master 
from the room. He overlooked her as grandly 
as a prince of the blood overlooks a lackey, but 
certainly Pussy did not care, for she carried on 
her perpetual washing and prinking wholly in- 
different to him. 

Nubbins was a twentieth century dog, in that 
he had a fad to which he was very devoted, and 
it was an up-to-date one, for he shared with his 
passion for bananas a devotion to automobiling. 
The alluring buzz of the starting engine threw 
him into a perfect panic of bliss. Barks of rap- 
ture rent the air; he tore from door to window 
and from window to door; his ears seemed to be 
starting from his head; he scratched at the door- 
knob and cried to be let out. Once free, he 
bounded like a deer and with a flying leap appro- 
priated a seat in the front of the automobile. 
And there he stayed. All day, in rain or shine, 
he would wait outside his master’s office door; 
and an inquiring hand laid on the machine 
might call forth a reproving growl. Then, when 
the engine stretched its strong limbs for action, 
Nubbins was ready, nose in air, eager for the 
spin, nothing of the motorist lacking except the 
goggles, and Nature had provided him with a 
very good imitation of those. 

But, alas, like many loftier ones, poor little 
Nubbins fell a victim to his own desires. One 
day he ran out unexpected, after the automo- 
bile had started, and leaped for his accustomed 
seat. His little body struck against the side of 
the car and fell beneath the wheels. He did not 
seem to be very much hurt at the time, but in a 
few days sickened and died. 

We buried him in the garden beneath a 
rambler rose, and as we stood around his little 
grave we were not ashamed that real tears fell 
into it. Little dumb friend, may you sleep well, 
and if you dream, may it be not of cats and 
postmen, but of tenderloin and bananas and of 
long, long spins under the open sky! 
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WHY STRIK’ST THOU ME? 
Translated by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, from the 
(anonymous) German 
Why dost thou strike me?—Ever faithful 

In service to thee do I live; 
And often when thou wert in peril 
My very utmost would I give; 
My life I would lay down for thee! 
Why strik’st thou me? 


In blustering storm and cruel Winter, 
In murky night or through the day, 
Obedient I have trotted by thee 
And guarded thee along the way. 
I’ve watched thee and protected thee: 
Why strik’st thou me? 


When flashed the robber’s steel against thee, 
When thou wert threatened by his arm, 
And thou didst call for aid and rescue, 
Who saved thee then from mortal harm? 
My blood flowed on the sand for thee: 
Why strik’st thou me? 


When down the sheer walls of the chasm 
That glooms the torrent thou didst slide, 
Thou there hadst perished maimed and helpless 
Had I not sought thee far and wide. 
Myself forgetting sought I thee: 
Why strik’st thou me? 


When on the furious billows drifting 
Thou heldest up a beckoning hand 
And no man dared attempt to save thee 

I brought thee safely to the land. 
From certain death I rescued thee: 
Why strik’st thou me? 


Oh doom me not to starve and perish; 
The poor old Sultan do not slay! 

For thee too will the days soon darken 
In which thy strength will fade away. 
Then thou wilt beg as I beg thee:— 

Why strik’st thou me? 


BISHOP DOANE AND HIS DOG 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

In a recent number I was pleased to see that 
admirable poem by Bishop Doane about his dog. 
Since the dog and the Bishop were such well- 
known friends, I think it will interest many to 
hear more about them from one who knew both. 

The dog was a St. Bernard named Cluny. 
Bishop Doane spent his summers at Mt. Desert, 
Maine, and Cluny was his constant companion. 
It was a pleasant picture to see the Bishop, 
in broad-brimmed hat and buckled shoes and 
leggings with his long clerical coat, swinging 
along the road with Cluny close behind. When 
the Bishop went calling Cluny went also, and lay 
on the mat watching the door until his master 
came out. I remember a picture of the dog taken 
at the door of ex-Mayor Low’s home, when the 
Bishop called to offer congratulations on his 
election to the mayoralty of New York. Cluny 
seemed as much pleased with the news as the 
Bishop himself. 

One day I saw a nine-year-old boy stroking the 
dog the wrong way. The Bishop reproved him 
gently, saying: “The other way, lad, he is like 
most people and likes to be smoothed the right 
way.”’ Then he laid his hand on the boy’s head 
and showed him the difference in the two ways 
of smoothing the hair. 

This great dog Cluny was distinguished in an 
unusual manner. The Bishop lived in Albany, 
and Cluny was the only dog admitted to the 
capitol. For him the doors always swung open. 
The Bishop used to tell often of Cluny’s wonder- 
ful devotion during an illness of his master. He 
would travel up and down stairs to his room 
many times a day to see if the Bishop were 
better, and would lie on the floor beside him for 
hours, showing signs of sympathy. 

There was a deep love between the two noble 
friends, and the Bishop appreciated any tribute 
paid to his dog. ELIZABETH W. WHITE, 

Newfoundland, N. J. 
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Owned by Edmund T. Pratt, North Middleboro, Mass. 


FAREWELL TO “BOB” 


EPRESENTATIVE Henry A. Barnhart 
of Indiana is the author of a touching 
farewell to Bob, his old family dog. 
The death of this pet overshadowed for 

a time all affairs of state in the mind of its 
master whose sorrow is expressed in these words 
of tender eulogy: 

“‘A message from home today stating that old 
‘Bob,’ deaf and decrepit, but the family pet, 
pride and protector for fifteen years, has died, 
halted interest in all else with me save memory 
of the past and, while he was only a fox terrier 
dog, no affair of state nor burst of congressional 
eloquence nor dream of future glory attracts my 
attention, and I think, and think, and think! 

“You were just a dog, Bob, but you were a 
thoroughbred in your class, and if there ever 
was a faithful, alert, trustworthy, loyal, self- 
respecting, gentleman dog you were this illus- 
trious ‘dogality.’ From the evening you came 
from Chicago, a plump, little puppy, to the hour 
of your death, you were the trusted watchman 
of our home, the devoted ‘pal’ of the children 
and my rollicking chum. You could do stunts 
like the boys on land, in air or in water. The 
body scars you carried to your grave were so 


many badges of honor, for you never showed 
fear and never fought a dog smaller than your- 
self. 

“Of course, you occasionally erred in judg- 
ment, and you were not sociable with other 
people. But your mistakes were due to loyalty 
to me and mine, and I’m homesick and heartsick 
in sorrow because I must bid you—game and 
companionable old fellow—this everlasting fare- 
well. No friend ever stood with us so firmly 
and unselfishly as you, and all you asked in 
return was to have the door opened forty or 
fifty times a day that you might rush out and 
chase roving curs away, and an occasional bone 
or crumb from the table. 

“And so your memory shall be cherished with 
us as long as time lasts. Your constancy, your 
self-denial and your admirable activity in the 
every-day affairs of the youth about you, as 
they grew up from childhood’s to man’s estate, 
have been a help to me beyond expression, and 
if any fellow-citizen ever mistakenly or mali- 
ciously classes me with your kind, I hope he 
may compare me with you, Bob.” 


“If aman hates dogs and fears them, 
they will hate him and give him occasion 
to fear them.”’ 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


Boston, March, 1912 


FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our’ Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to copy any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


Not until our law shall have been per- 
fected by further legislation and judicial 
decisions; not until our agents shall be 
found in every town; not until the rich 
shall give from their abundance in streams 
rather than driblets, and the poor according 
to their ability; not until the pulpit and the 
press, those tremendous engines of good or 
evil, shall speak plainly in our behalf; not 
until our paper, or its equivalent, shall be 
read in every school of the state, and every 
school boy and girl of the state shall be 
faithfully instructed as to the rights and 
wrongs of animals,—not until all these 
things have been accomplished, shall we 
begin to feel that we are properly coming 
up to the magnitude of our work. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GOOD NEWS 

We are not envious, rather rejoicing at the 
good fortune of the New York Women’s League 
for Animals. At their recent meeting the gift 
of $25,000 was announced toward the animals’ 
hospital which they are to erect. Mrs. Russell 
Sage had already given $10,000 for this purpose, 
and the contributions of others had raised the 
amount to $50,000. This last noble gift brings 
their total up to $75,000. We congratulate them 
with all our heart. Even if they should be able 
to build their hospital before we are ours, we 
shall still rejoice. Some day some generous friend 
of our Society will make us one of these large gifts 
and that will lift the whole project rapidly 
toward success. Here certainly is a chance for 
someone to perpetuate his or her name for all 
time with one of the most notable institutions of 
our country. F.H.R. 


LEIDE AND HIS FROGS 

There is a monument in Philadelphia erected 
to Prof. Joseph Leide, the most distinguished 
naturalist probably ever connected with the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is related of 
him that once, having collected a half dozen 
frogs for the purpose of studying their habits 
under certain conditions, he shut them up in a 
box for a little while until he could give the time 
necessary for his desired observations. For- 
getting all about his captives, he left his home on 
some important errand. When he was six miles 
away he suddenly remembered them, and, lest 
they should suffocate because of his neglect, he 
walked back the whole distance to place them in 
comfortable quarters. This was told us by one 
familiar with the circumstances. It seems this 
regard for all sentient life was characteristic of 
the man 

It is a fine contradiction of the too-often ac- 
cepted notion that to be a great scholar or sci- 
entist, or to be particularly gifted intellectually 
you must necessarily be deficient in heart. 
Many a lad has imagined that cleverness and 
kindness seldom go together. F.H.R. 


TWO MEMORABLE DAYS 

The letter said, “Can you come to Atlantic 
City and speak before our Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and also address 
the children in our public schools? We are about 
to begin anew the Band of Mercy work in the 
various grades.’’ It seemed almost impossible 
to get away, but it was an unusual opportunity, 
and I said. “Yes.’’ I little realized how great 
an opportunity it was to be. 

A few days later another letter came, this time 
from Philadelphia from our good friend, Mrs. 
Caroline Earle White, president of the Women’s 
Pennsylvania S P. C. A., saying, ‘‘Can’t you 
stop here a day and address some of our high 
schools?”’ Again I said ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

This is how it came about that Wednesday 
morning, February 7, at 9 o'clock, I stood in 
front of one of the finest audiences a man could 
face, the eighteen hundred boys of the Phila- 
delphia Central High School. No one who has 
not experienced it knows the inspiring influence 
of such an audience, alert, enthusiastic, brim- 
ming over with life and good humor. One dis- 
covers quickly on such an occasion that he must 
hold himself under rigid control for the power of 
an audience like that kindles all the latent fire 
within him. It was twenty-five minutes of rare 
delight to grip that great crowd of boys and carry 
them with you while you told them something 
of the wide meaning of the words ‘“‘Humane 
Education.”” If close attention, and applause, 
that had often to be stilled because of the time 
it consumed, are evidences of interest in the 
subject, then there was no lack in this respect. 

The address finished, a young lad stepped to 
the front and led the cheering, while the whole 
eighteen hundred boys gave the school cry, first 
for the speaker, and then for Mrs. White, to 
whom I had referred as one of the founders of 
the Pennsylvania Society, the second humane 
society organized in America 

It was a half hour long to be remembered. 
Such an audience does not deceive you. If they 
are bored they let you know it. If they are 
interested they let you know that too. 

From this school we went to the Boys’ Catholic 
High School where there are between five and 
six hundred boys. Father Henry was most 
cordial in his welcome and his introduction. 
The assembly hall was full, and once more the 
speaker had as responsive and interested an 
audience as he ever addressed. Pardon, ‘‘gentle 
reader,”’ the apparent vanity that leads him to 
say it, but three times he had to rise after he 
had taken his seat before the applause ceased, 
and he had been talking about ‘‘Humane Edu- 
cation.” 

From this school we went to the Northeast 
Manual Training High School. Here were be- 
tween nine and ten hundred lads assembled in 
the large auditorium, two hundred at least 
standing in the aisles. It was a fine tribute to 
the regard in which the Women’s Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A. is held in Philadelphia, that at that 
hour the pupils were all called together for an 
address. It was the second time in the history 
of the school when for any purpose the regular 
order of the day had been given up. 

Nothing could have spoken better for the 
progress of the cause represented than the in- 
terest manifested in these three large schools. 
That these lads believed in peace, that they felt 
the injustice of what we speak of as race-preju- 
dice, that the claims of the animal world were 
clearly recognized by them, could not have 
been doubted by anyone present. 

It was a pleasure to meet Mrs. White, so 
widely known in this country and in Europe as 
a humane worker, Mrs. Lovell who has been so 
active for years in the field of humane education, 


and Miss Yarrow, a humane society and a whole 
Band of Mercy in herself, besides other Phila- 
delphia kindred spirits. 

After this came Atlantic City. The letter 
that had asked me to come was on the stationery 
of “‘Chalfonte,” the leading hotel, I think I am 
safe in saying, of that city of hotels. It seems a 
little singular, but the president of the Atlantic 
City Society, Mr. H. W. Leeds, and its treasurer, 
Mr. S. P. Leeds, and its secretary, Mr. A. T. 
Bell, are the proprietors of this celebrated 
hostelry. Here I was entertained with the 
most generous hospitality. On the evening of 
my arrival I met in one of the hotel parlors the 
members of the local society, and spoke at some 
length of the common interests that concern all 
humane workers. It was a genuine pleasure 
here also to meet people whose names had be- 
come familiar, but whose faces had been un- 
known, the officers of the society above referred 
to, Dr. and Mrs. McVay, Mrs. Ulmer, Mr. 
McGee, and others. 

The next morning a carefully arranged pro- 
gram for the day was undertaken. Where 
possible the pupils of each school were assembled 
in a large hall; where this could not be done 
several rooms were brought together, and under 
the guidance of the superintendent, who is most 
heartily in sympathy with the movement, I 
spoke five times, in all addressing something like 
three thousand Atlantic City scholars. It cannot 
be but that some seed must take root in a few at 
least of the more than 6,000 minds and hearts 
upon which it fell during those two days long to 
be remembered by the speaker. F.H.R. 


A WOMAN’S INTEREST 

A young lady of high social standing in Boston, 
and a great lover of horses, passed, in her auto- 
mobile last month, a wretched looking horse 
which was being led into the country by a boy. 
She stopped, questioned the boy, and then, de- 
taining him, went to the nearest telephone and 
called up our office. Two agents that could be 
reached at the moment hurried to the place to 
find the horse in such a sad condition and so old 
that one of them, after learning from the boy the 
circumstances, felt entirely justified in shooting 
it. 

The fact that this young lady was willing to 
take this personal interest in an old and decrepit 
horse and stay there until he had been humanely 
disposed of, is the thing that, in this case, is 
particularly of interest. If only men and women 
generally would make the care of suffering 
animal life their own instead of passing by these 
cases that come under their observation what a 
world of misery and ill-usage would be speedily 
ended! 

We know of another lady on one of our finest 
avenues who, seeing a driver of a coal team 
throwing large pieces of coal at the head of one 
of his horses, ran into the street to stop him. 
He desisted, but was surly and ugly about it. 
Not being able to get his name or the company 
he was working for, as no name was on the wagon, 
the lady picked up the twelve pieces of coal he 
had thrown at his horse to use in court against 
him in case he could be identified later. We have 
seen the pieces at the lady’s house. It was large 
size furnace coal. This same lady followed a 
cruel driver once for half a mile till a police 
officer was found to take him into custody. 
Then she appeared in court against him and he 
was convicted and fined. 

Of course it takes time, is not pleasant, sub- 
jects one to many an inconvenience and annoy- 
ance, but these are the people who are changing 
public sentiment with regard to the proper 
treatment of our dumb animal friends and 
servants. F.H.R. 
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Teleph (Complaints, Ambulance, etc.) Fort Hill 
2040 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 

No legal contest, or attempt to break a 
will is possible with reference to money so 
given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


AN ABOMINATION 

We are more than glad to urge all readers of 
our paper in Massachusetts to use their utmost 
efforts by writing their senators and represen- 
tatives to secure the passage of House Bill No. 
743. This is to prohibit the use of automatic 
and repeating shot-guns in hunting. 

Here are the companies manufacturing these 
wholesale slaughtering instruments, with their 
annual output: 

Winchester Arms Co. .......... 45,000 Pumps 
Remington Arms Co. . .20,000 
Remington Arms Co. ... . 5,000 Automatics 


Marlin Fire Arms Co...... .12,000 Pumps 
Stevens Arms Co. ..... .10,000 
Union Fire Arms Co. . . 5,000 


. 97,000 

In connection with the above read the follow- 
ing, and no further incentive will be needed to 
action: 


Pump Guns 
We have been hunting ducks and other game 
most of the winter. We killed 537 mallards in 
February, 173 of these on one trip, and fifty-eight 
birds were killed at five shots with a pump gun. 
My partner, Mr. Boval, sneaked up to a small pond 
and killed eighty-four ducks with six successive 
shots from a pump in as many seconds. This 

sounds marvelous, but it is true. 


T. J. DUNN, Pawhuska, Okla. 
PEER. 


OUR NEW BILL 
The following is a copy of the new bill, known 
as House Bill No. 1250, which we have intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts legislature: 


AN ACT 
Relative to the Appointment of Certain Special Police 
Officers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. The governor may appoint, at the 
request of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, duly accredited 
agents of that society as special police officers to 
serve for one year from the date of their appoint- 
ment, subject to removal by the governor. 
Such officers shall serve without pay, except 
their regular compensation as agents of said 
society. They shall receive no fees for services 
or return of any criminal process and shall have, 
throughout the commonwealth, the powers of 
constables and police officers to arrest and detain 
any person violating any law of the common- 
wealth for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
but this act shall not empower any officers so 
appointed to serve any process in civil cases, nor 
to exercise any powers of a police officer or con- 
stable except in the enforcement of the laws for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, as above 
provided. 

Section 2. 
passage. 

It will be observed that all we ask for is that 
our regularly accredited agents shall have the 
authority to ‘‘arrest and detain any person vio- 
lating any law of the commonwealth for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals.’ Only this power 
to take into custody a man who is violating the 
law with reference to the protection of animals— 
this is all we are asking, 

Not infrequently an agent of the M.S. P.C. A. 
comes upon a driver cruelly ill-treating a horse; 
without the power to arrest this man he can only 
take his name and address. If the man lies, as 
he often will, the case escapes us altogether. In 
New York and Pennsylvania the agents of the 
humane societies have the right to arrest on 
sight anywhere within the state. We are asking 
only for what we should have to enable us to 
carry out the purposes of our organization. 

Will not all our friends in the state write their 
senators and representatives to give us this bill? 
Please write at once. F.H.R. 


This act shall take effect upon its 


OUR HOSPITAL 


Before this issue of our paper reaches our 
readers the machinery will be in motion through 
which it is our purpose to raise the money for 
our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. Though 
we expect much from outside Mr. Angell’s own 
state, we want Massachusetts to have every op- 
portunity to be represented among the contribu- 
tors even down to those able to give only in 
smallest amounts. To this end our first syste- 
matic efforts are to be confined largely to this 
state. While our endeavor is going to be to 
give many thousands a chance to have a share in 
this memorial to Mr. Angell, we believe that 
there will be some as generous toward our work 
as friends have been to the proposed animal 
hospital in New York, two gifts of $25,000 each 
having already been received for this latter in- 
stitution, and it commemorates no great name, 
neither will it furnish headquarters for two of 
the largest humane societies in the world as 
will ours. The amount already on hand, in- 
cluding site for the building which has been pur- 
chased, is $45,035.48. F.H.R. 


When making your will remember The 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


M.S. P. C. A. MONTHLY REPORT 


Number of prosecutions ........... 22 
Number of convictions ............. 18 
Horses taken from work............ 98 
Horses humanely killed ........... 85 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Cattle and swine killed ............ 96 
Animals examined in last six months 168,167 
Weak and injured cattle, sheep and 

swine killed in last six months ... 501 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$2476.19 from Mrs. William O. Moseley of New- 
buryport, and $500 from Mrs. Isabella Harvey 
of Manchester. It has also received a gift of 
$250 from Mrs. Charles Ripley: $149.75, in- 
terest from estate of Samuel E. Sawyer; and $25 
from Mrs. W. S. Fitz. It has received for the 
Angell Memorial Building, $1541.14, interest 
from gift of Mrs. W. W. Warren of Boston; 
$186.26, interest on bequest of Miss Mary S. 
Parker of Clinton; $82.42 from ‘‘a friend’’; 
$50 from Miss Gertrude A. Shattuck; and $25 
from Miss Mary H. Perkins. The Society has 
been willed $1000 by Mrs. Rachel M. Gill, Bos- 
ton; $1000 by Oliver I. Kimball, Newton; and 
$100 by Sarah E. Skinner, Brookline 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $239.42 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for distri- 
bution of humane literature, and $120, interest 
on the estate of Samuel E. Sawyer. It has been 
willed $3000 by Simon D. Paddack, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Boston, February 21, 1912. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


During the unusually severe weather of the 
winter thus far I have traveled principally in the 
western part of the state in the interests of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., contributing humane 
articles to the local press in many cities and 
towns; visiting the Society’s local agents, to 
determine wherein humane work could be done 
to better advantage; and investigating winter 
housing conditions of domestic animals, especi- 
ally fowl and swine. 

The suffering among unsheltered hogs and 
fowl during those days and nights when the 
thermometer ranged from fifteen to thirty de- 
grees below zero must have been intense. This 
cruelty to swine in the failure to provide warm 
and comfortable quarters for them in winter 
is altogether too common in rural communities. 
I have seen instances of neglect of hogs that if 
made public would arouse the indignation of 
every humane person. I have discovered many 
cases this winter where hogs and fowl were ex- 
posed to the bitter cold when it was impossible 
for a man to stand still an hour looking at them 
without being frozen. 

Our agents have prosecuted men this winter 
who allowed young pigs to freeze to death, and 
it was not their first offense. With the aid of a 
photographer I have shown up many of these 
horrible cruelties. Were the means available 
for visiting all the isolated country districts, I 
could procure such evidence as would wake 
people up about this matter and secure legis- 
lation that would compel all animal and poultry 
owners properly to house their creatures and pro- 
vide warm bedding for them through the winter. 

Something more must be done in mercy and 
justice than is being done for these miserable 
and too often neglected food creatures who have 
to endure the winters unsheltered ‘and unpro- 
tected. When shall we ever have the money to 


put such a number of paid agents into the state 
as will enable us to discover and end these 


ED. H. PACKARD. 


cruelties? 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Hon. Henry 
B. Hill, Treasurer. 


THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Angell once said, in substance, you can 
make a Protestant or a Catholic or a Moham- 
medan or about anything you wish out of a 
child. It is perfectly true. The vast body of 
men are what they are, so far as religious affilia- 
tions are concerned, because they followed in the 
footsteps of their parents. The child’s attitude 
toward those of different lands from his own, 
toward men of different color, toward the various 
classes into which we are so often divided as rich 
or poor, cultivated or ignorant, employer or em- 
ployed, and toward the animal world, is gener- 
ally that of his father and mother. 

Given parents and teachers who judged men 
by clothes, and social standing, and wealth, and 
a dozen other superficial things and your child 
takes these standards for his own. 

In the light of this what an almost limitless 
influence the teacher has who for hours each day 
holds the soft, impressionable clay of the child's 
life in his or her hands. Compared with the 
Sunday-school teacher, the teacher in the public 
school has a far wider power for good or evil. 
He not only has from twenty to thirty times more 
hours a week in contact with the child, but he 
has more children whose characters he can shape, 
for only a fraction of those reached by the public 
school ever come under the influence of the 
Sunday-school. 

No finer work is being done for the future of 
our land than is being done by a great multitude 
of teachers in our public schools. Many of them 
are indeed in all literalness nation builders. 
They are our staunchest allies in the work of 
humane education. F.H.R. 


HUMANE WORK IN TURKEY 


When our acquaintance and correspondence 
began, in 1910, with a rare Christian woman con- 
nected with Robert College, Constantinople, and 
we promised the cooperation of our American 
Humane Education Society in the work she 
planned for Turkey, we never dreamed that in 
little more than a year such a splendid record 
would be made as is embodied in the annual 
report of the Society organized through her 
activities. Do not fail to read the summary of 
the report printed elsewhere in this paper. It’s 
another illustration of what one enkindled soul 
can do. F.H.R. 


The New Zealand Society for the Protection 
of Women and Children and Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of Auckland, offered £10 
in prizes for competitive essays by pupils of the 
public schools on “Kindness to Animals.” The 
competitors were divided into three grades, and 
three prizes were offered in each division. The 
competition extended over six weeks, and ninety- 
two essays were received. 


EDUCATION IN THE EAST 
Constantinople Humane Society’s First Year 
One of Great Progress 

The first annual report of the Humane Educa- 
tion Society of Constantinople, shows a remark- 
able work done by that Society since its organi- 
zation in November, 1910. 

The request that kindness to animals be taught 
in the schools under the Western Turkish Mis- 
sion, and all the British schools that could be 
reached, having been granted, humane leaflets 
translated into Turkish, Armenian and Greek 
were sent to them, as well as literature on the 
subject in English. “Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” in Turkish, Arabic, Armenian, 
Greek, and Bulgarian; ““The Horse’s Prayer’’ in 
Turkish and Judeo-Spanish; the leaflets on Hu- 
mane Education in all except Arabic; and various 
other leaflets in Armenian and Greek were 
brought out during the first six months. The 
Arabic translation of ‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” has been distributed chiefly 
through Syria and Egypt. In the last six 
months “Black Beauty” has been published in 
Armenian, Turkish, and Greek. Other trans- 
lations are ‘‘Care of Donkeys” in Greek; a second 
edition of “Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals” “Beautiful Joe,’’ Strike at 
Shane's,” and a leaflet, “Mercy! Mercy!” written 
by a Bulgarian gentleman, all in Bulgarian. 
During the year 5069 books and leaflets in the 
vernaculars have been distributed, besides large 
supplies of literature in English. 

This new organization has been aided by the 
American Humane Education Society, Boston; 
the International Humane Association, New 
York; the Royal S. P. C. A., London; the Societe 
Protectrice des Animaux, Paris; the Berlin Thier 
Schutz Verein; and the Geneva S. P. A. Dona- 
tions have also been made by private persons in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

Band of Mercy work has also been introduced 
in the schools. At the time the report was issued 
there were 1473 members in different parts of 
Turkey and Bulgaria. Prizes have been offered 
in many of the schools for essays on humane 
subjects and Angell silver medals for prize speak- 
ing contests in the colleges. Much interest was 
shown by the pupils. 

Teachers all over Turkey, Syria, and Bulgaria 
have written to the Society expressing their 
appreciation of the efforts to introduce humane 
education in the schools. Many influential 
people have also indicated their approval of the 
work and helped in many ways to further it. 
Several newspapers in Turkey and Bulgaria have 
generously published articles from time to time 
on the need of this humane movement. 

The hope of the Society now is that a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals may soon 
be organized in Constantinople. This will prob- 
ably be accomplished in the near future. There 
is only one misleading feature of this excellent 
first annual report—except for the modest sig- 
nature of the secretary, Mrs. Alice W. Manning, 
the reader would not be aware of her connection 
with the work unless he knew, as we do, how 
largely the success of this whole enterprise has 
depended upon her individual efforts. 


“TO THE CLERGY” 

An eight-page pamphlet with covers, contain- 
ing the proverbs of Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
“Of Cruelty to Animals,” intended for circula- 
tion among the clergy, has been received from 
Mr. Almon A. Locke, 600 East Third street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Friends desiring copies for 
circulation should write to Mr. Locke, who is 
continually making good use of printers’ ink 
in the humane cause. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 

In a recent speech before the City of London 
Liberal Club, Mr. David Lloyd-George, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, said: 

“I believe with candor, frankness and boldness 
that the reduction of armaments is attainable. 
The world would be richer for it, taxes might be 
reduced and the money which would be saved that 
is now spent on armaments could be devoted to 
developing the resources of the country and im- 
proving the condition of the people. The corner- 
stone of sound finance is peace on earth and good 
will among men.” 


It is the frank and fearless utterances like 
this that are steadily bringing about a better 
understanding among the nations of the question 
of general disarmament. 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 

The American School Peace League offers three 
prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars to the seniors of the secondary and normal 
schools in all countries for the best three essays 
on each of these subjects: ‘‘The Opportunity and 
Duty of the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement,” “The Significance of the Two Hague 
Peace Conferences.”” Entries for this contest 
close April 5, 1912, and should be made to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the League, 
Boston. 

The National Education Association at its 
last convention urged a more wide-spread 
knowledge of this subject, and passed resolutions 
“commending the American School Pedce League 
as a channel through which teachers may pro- 
cure such knowledge, together with suggestions 
for its presentation.” The League has done ex- 


cellent work in collecting and organizing material 
which appeals both to children and to adults; 
the accuracy of its statements is not questioned; 
its arguments are sound. 


SS 


Jn the Editor’s Librarp 


TAN AND TECKLE, Charles Lee Bryson. 

The adventures of two little field mice, whose 
antics were so keenly observed that their story 
seems like a record of family secrets, will prove of 
much interest to all nature-loving young people. 
The author’s aim, “‘to awaken a feeling of fellow- 
ship with the dear little people of the out-of-doors,” 
must surely be accomplished. In following the ad- 
ventures of this happy, harmless little pair, and their 
conversations with their relative, the bat, their near 
neighbor, the muskrat, and with the gossiping 
grasshopper who had the ‘“Who’s Who” of the 
woodland at his toes’ ends, one incidentally accu- 
mulates a deal of information about our common 
wild folk. 

There are many interesting drawings, eight of 
them full-page, by Charles Livingston Bull. 

238 pp. $1.25, net. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 


WOODSY NEIGHBORS OF TAN AND 
TECKLE, Charles Lee Bryson. 

These further adventures of Tan and Teckle are 
even of more interest than the preceding volume 
about these little field mice. The reader is stimu- 
lated to observe more closely the ways of those tiny 
creatures of the fields that are usually ignored, or 
more often abhorred, as spiders and ants, crickets 
and snakes, the study of which proves so fascinating. 
One lays the story down with the hope that it may 
be followed with yet a further account of this enter- 
prising little pair. 

The pages are enlivened with eight illustrations 
in color, besides many drawings, by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull. 

285 pp. $1.25, net. 
pany, New York. 


Fleming H. Revell Com- 


“I’m sure I am right, and that is why I stick to my peace guns ’’— President Taft. 
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FRIENDSHIP 
By L. E. C. 
Along the slope with sunshine warm 
Where fragrant ferns soft shadows make, 
How swiftly glides your graceful form, 
Blithe little snake. 


Where leads your path I cannot guess 
As through the thorns you swiftly go, 
If serpent’s wisdom you possess, 
I do not know. 


To me you seem no noisome thing 
As on the sunny bank you lie, 
You love the sweet returning spring 
As well as I. 


You bring to me sweet memories 
Of long, bright, sunny summer days, 
Of grassy fields, and June-bright skies, 
So go your ways. 
When autumn winds sweep down the slope 
And winter storms are on the wing, 
You fall asleep in certain hope 
To wake with spring. 
So peace be with you, little snake, 
Gliding along the flower-strown sod. 
The gifts of life and death we take 
From the same God. 


Fear God in these dumb animals, and ride 
them when they are fit to be ridden, and get off 
them when they are tired. MOHAMMED. 


We owe justice to men and grace and benignity 
to other creatures that are capable of it; there 
is a natural commerce and mutual obligation 
between them and us. MONTAIGNE. 


Courtesy of the Dog Journal 
A DOG THAT CAN COUNT TO TWENTY 


-.and: Two Pet:Cats Owned by Judge Sloat, 
Kiefer, Oklahoma - 


Why Be a Horse? 


By EDWARD 


The Horse is a Noble Animal, but a Man 
should not be content to be a Horse. 


What is it to be a horse? It is to surrender 
your superior strength to the uses of another. 
If the horse only knew how to bring his wits 
to bear with his strength, he might break his 
halter, kick down the door that confines him, 
and by continued use of his heels keep all would- 
be captors at their distance, and then by the 
only natural use of his legs adopt whatever dis- 
tance seemed good and safe to him. 

What is the reason the horse does not do this? 
Simply lack of brains. The horse is credited 
with great intelligence, but he does not know 
enough to keep men from thrusting a torturing 
device into his mouth, between his very teeth 
(and a good full set of strong grinders they are 
too), which puts him thereafter completely at 
the mercy of anybody who holds the thongs 
that press the bit into the exquisitely tender 
tissues of the inside of the mouth and of the 
tongue. 

If, as a matter of fact you have become a 
horse, then, it is because you have suffered your- 
self to be bitted;—somebody has got hold of the 
means of torturing you till you obediently pull 
his load, turning to the right and the left, stop- 
ping or going forward as he chooses to have you. 
Sometimes he will forget how long you have been 
standing in the freezing sleet or the burning sun; 
often he will force you on up long hills, through 
heavy, sandy or rocky roads, dragging an over- 
laden wagon, till every muscle and tendon is 
strained so that even the night's rest is broken 
by the pains of the sprain. and the next day the 
regular task increases the disablement and makes 
it permanent. In a little while you are gotten 
rid of as of less value to an even more ruthless 
taskmaster in the natural course of events. 

Now, you were born a man. How did you 
ever become a horse? You perhaps thought-that 
men value and are grateful for faithfulness in 
service? You perhaps believed in appreciation 
and mutual respect and affection from the very 
example of the horse-fancier’s intimacies with 
his horses? Well, if you want to know how 
much that sort of thing is to be counted on, turn 
over the leaves of the favorite treatise. with 
horsey men and women, of Francis M. Ware on 
the ‘“‘Horse Nature.’’ It is the introductory 
chapter to the volume entitled, ‘(Our Noblest 
Friend, the Horse.’’ You will be surprised and 
disillusioned as to this matter of mutual trust 
and affection and find that this winning title is 
employed by Mr. Ware sarcastically, in flippant 
mockery of the traditional sentiments of hu- 
manity towards this handsome, powerful and 
hard-working servant from among the larger 
animals. You will learn, that in the estimation 
of the sort of men who keep large stables of the 
best horses they can find, for whom Mr. Ware's 
book was expressly written, and whose views are 
a general reflection and result of the teachings 
of such experts as he, that the horse has neither 
brains nor affection for his owner nor any general 
loyalty to man. This would be a painful dis- 
covery for any man who had felt proud and 
assured as to his future by an employer having 
been heard to refer to him as a “regular stud- 
horse for work”’ or ‘a good old Dobbin,” or with 
some similar horse-compliment. When one 
knows what the most enthusiastic horse men 
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really think of the horses with whom they are 
so intimate, and on whom they lavish so much 
of their time and money, one must conclude that 
it is just as well perhaps to remain a man if it is 
not already too late! 

If. however, you are posing as a horse,—a 
good horse, loving your master's work, and ready 
to spend the last ounce of your strength in any 
direction if he will only indicate in which direc- 
tion he wishes you to pull, know that you are 
not fooling him as to your real attitude towards 
him for a moment; he knows you only hate him 
at heart and would not pull a pound, or take a 
step, for him, if he could not jam your lips and 
cheeks into your teeth and cut into your tongue 
with the bit. Mr. Ware has taught him that 
the horse does not ‘‘delight to render’ the service 
to man obtained from him by the bit, ‘‘as senti- 
mentalists and theorists would have the world 
believe.’’ The only reason he gives any service 
is that ‘“‘man has so invariably proved the master 
in every argument, the victor in every contest, 
that his sovereign rule is conceded;—not glory- 
ing in duty done, but refraining from rebellion,” 
is the up-to-date explanation of the horse’s stand- 
ing by his master. Mr. Ware and his friends, 
who spend their lives with the best of the horse 
kind, have just thisamount of real regard for the 
horse: “First, the horse is a fool; second, the 
horse is a coward; and, third, like most cowards, 
the horse is a bully.’’ So that is the sort of 
estimate which is to be held of you,—that is your 
reward for becoming somebody’s horse. Are you 
proud of it? Are you reassured? Then why be 
a horse? 

Surely it is not good for the soul of man to be 
the prey of such a state of mind as the experts 
say the broken (what a tragedy for the soul is 
condensed in that word “broken!’’)—the broken 
horse lives in perpetually,—a mixture of forced 
obedience and rebellion, compliance and du- 
plicity, fear and hate, wild dreams and projects 
of escape and ever-returning despair. For the 
health of your moral nature, for the hopes of 
your immortal! soul, don’t be a horse! Do you 
ever catch the glance of the eye, from behind 
the tormenting and degrading blinder, of the 
overworked, wretched cart-horse of the city, 
usually in the hands of the most brutal and con- 
scienceless of hooligans (the ‘‘coster” with his 
pedler’s cart is a synonym for “tough’’) as they 
tumble along on sprung or overwearied limbs, 
ears flopping helplessly, as the head is jerked 
without reason but without cessation by the 
vicious driver venting his ill temper at his own 
overwork on his unhappy beast,—do you not see 
in that hopeless, desperate eye under its lowered 
lid the very look of the caught. criminal who is 
being hurried along in the tight grip of the 
policemen on either side of him past the gaping 
crowd? The thief may well rage inwardly with 
shame and vindictiveness, conscious of his 
criminal purpose baffled and about to pay the 
penalty; but what has the poor oid dray-horse 
done to be forced along like a criminal? If the 
horses of the city streets are not as a matter of 
fact contemplating suicide, they often look as if 
they wished for nothing more than death, to the 
observer of their pathetic psychology. To be 
hustled by public authorities is trying enough; 
but the ill-used horse is ever the victim of irre- 
sponsible private tyranny and abuse. 

Will it be contended that it is the interest of 
the horse himself that he should be thus con- 
trolled, that it is the price he pays and should 
pay for protection and nourishment,—that the 
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very existence of his species depends upon it? 
But his race antedates man in the geologic strata, 
and moreover his development traced in the 
fossil record from the stature of the dog to his 
present proportions was accomplished entirely 
without man’s assistance. The vast herds of 
wild horses in the inaccessible parts of Asia and 
Africa, splendidly handsome tribes of zebras and 
wild asses, too, and the spirited. sturdy wild 
descendants of the war-horses brought to this 
continent by the Spanish explorers and con- 
querors three or four centuries ago, demonstrate 
the natural independence of the genus horse of 
human protection; human society is the gainer 
rather than the horse by the relations we impose 
upon him. Another three or four hundred years’ 
developments in electricity and automobiles may 
lead man to dispense with his services altogether. 
Do you imagine that man will want him around 
city streets, or in the agricultural regions, a 
moment after he has got through with his cheap 
labor—labor that is bought with his mere sub- 
sistence—and scanty fare, often, at that? Too 
big and powerful and independent to be a pet, 
the rifle quarantine will be ruthlessly brought to 
bear upon his approach if he should have in- 
herited any sentiment for human society from 
the old associations of past generations of his 
race. By that time vegetarianism may have 
rendered meat-eating the unspeakable horror that 
cannibalism has already become for us, so that he 
will not be prized, as cattle and lambs are, for 
the charred section of their rumps, joints and ribs 
upon our table. 

Suppose there is no long future for the horse 
in the long future of human society: he must 
resume his place, his happy home on the wide 
plains, among the children of Nature. She will 
teach him how and when to flee, in boundless 
freedom from the barbed-wire fencing that now 
exposes him to deaths that Nature never made, 
corralled in freezing blizzards and searing drouths. 

Nor will there be any more of a future for the 
human horses in that future age. Man will have 
discovered the loathsomeness of living on the 
sweat and woe of ‘‘broiled live” (metaphorically) 
fellow-men at about the same time that his 
stomach and his moral nature revolt at dining 
off the corpses of other fellow-creatures. The 
cunning, craft and cruelty by which man bits 
and harnesses fellow-men to his machinery and 
poses as a benefactor in graciously permitting 
them to toil for him for their subsistence, as do 
his horses, have come to stand in the same class 
as the operations of the King of Dahomey in his 
subjects with Arab slave-dealers, or the supply 
of the “Red Rubber” market at Antwerp by the 
King of Belgium from his shambles on the Congo. 

But before that day, human horses will have 
had full liberty to take themselves, as the eman- 
cipated equine race will have done, to the land, 
“‘back to the land.”” That also will have had its 
emancipation from so-called property-rights; so 
that no man will have presumed for generations 
to claim that any part of the common heritage of 
mankind, the earth. can be his, to have and to 
hold against any other man who offers what 
society, which makes its value, may deem the 
fair rent for it. 

But that is one of those ‘“‘far-off, divine events” 
only to be surmised by the poets. It will be 
hastened, however, by nothing so fast as by the 
human horses plucking up the spirit to demand 
back the vast prairies and commons that follow- 
ing the example of the “robber barons” of the 
Old World, the vulgar millionaire land-grabbers 
of the New World have been for generations 
busily fencing in for themselves—by no authority 
human or divine. 


The Golden Rule applies to our conduct 
towards animals as well as toward men. 


Are Animals Really Dumb? 


By Burgess M. McManis 


O how many of us does it ever 
occur that our dumb animals 
are in reality not so dumb as 
we imagine and that their 
minds are not merely one level 
plane of meaningless thought 
as they graze day after day in 
the pastures, consume their 
daily allowances in the barns 
and pens, or drowse lazily 
about the house or yard? 

How reasonable it is when we consider for a 
moment that these so-called dumb creatures are, 
in their own way, almost as intelligent as their 
masters and that they have their own individual 
thoughts, their own secrets, their own responsi- 
bilities and their joys and sorrows to contend 
with throughout life. We have kicked an un- 
suspecting, well-meaning mongrel dog from under 
our feet with a hard word toward it for disturbing 
our train of thought or for checking our hurrying 
footsteps which had been set toward an end for 
selfish gain. This dog was no doubt lost and was 
seeking a friend for whom he would gladly suffer 
pain and hunger should the occasion arise. Had 
we spoken a kindly word to the animal, given it 
a morsel of food if possible, and then hurried 
quietly away, the rest of the day’s work would 
have seemed a great deal easier and we would 
have felt that it had been a day well spent. 
Persons are too few who try this means of seek- 
ing happiness. 

Rural folk have a greater opportunity to see 
and study the habits and thoughts of domesti- 
cated as well as wild animals. Few who live in 
cities or towns appreciate the animal for its self 
but know only that in it they find a large source 
for food and clothing. Few realize that these 
animals treasure their little ones as a mother 
does her babe and that they will fight to the 
death to protect them from danger, that they 
will endure hunger and cold to feed them, and 
that they suffer grief and anxiety when their 
offspring are sold into the market or killed for 
home use. The latter case is not of so lasting 
a nature but is decidedly noticeable to the close 
observer. 

A dumb animal appreciates a kindness and, as 
a rule, does not readily forget one. An injury is 
also long remembered and the person who has 
inflicted the injury is for a long time distrusted. 


This fact is plainly illustrated in the following 
story, the facts of which occurred on a small 
stock-farm in central Ohio: 

A few weeks ago, with the temperature only a 
few degrees above zero, a scene of complete 
animal contentment was pictured in one of the 
several small stock sheds located on a farm near 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, where perhaps a dozen cattle 
were quartered for the winter. In one stall in 
the corner of the building a cow and calf were 
lying comfortably upon their bed of straw, the 
former caressing her little one with a rough, 
warm tongue. 

The harmony of the picture was broken when 
two men, the owner and a slaughter-house 
attache, entered the shed and made their way 
directly to the little stall above described. The 
cow was led forth into the barn-yard followed by 
the calf which was evidently the unfortunate 
object of the visit. It was immediately seized 
by the butcher who hastily despatched it with a 
knife before the mother could realize the situation 
or make a move in defense of her young. How- 
ever, she was not long in learning the amount of 
damage that had been done and the men were 
forced to seek places of shelter in order to escape 
her frantic demonstrations. It was not until a 
period of almost an hour had elapsed that the 
slain calf could be secured by much diplomacy 
and a great deal of manoeuvering. This being 
done it was placed into the back of a buggy 
which was driven directly to the slaughter-house. 

The most touching part of the entire proceed- 
ings was now witnessed when the cow, now 
somewhat exhausted from her exertions follow- 
ing the killing, took her position behind the 
buggy and followed faithfully the entire distance 
to the destination. By forcible means she was 
taken back to the shed. 

Perhaps the memory of the calf is not now so 
strong in her mind but to this day the farmer isa 
source of suspicion and is forced to exercise 
much care in approaching the animal which 
could have been spared the torment of having 
to see its young one killed and taken away. 

Very few are those who would be content to be 
distrusted even by the dumb animals and the 
number would be much smaller than is the case 
at present if more care were taken to insure the 
comfort, both in body and in mind, of the 
creatures that are dependent upon us. 
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Indictment of American Slaughter-house 
(Continued from first page) 


can thrust his knife into the throat he does his 
part of the work; on they swing down the line, 
the blood pouring over face and eyes in blinding 
flood while they slowly bleed to death, struggling 
more or less violently with their waning strength. 


In European Countries 


Scenes like these in certain European countries 
would be considered as relics of barbarous times, 
unworthy a modern state, and a disgrace to any 
community. Germany is so far ahead of us in 
her methods of slaughter, in the building of 
public abattoirs, in the humanity that charac- 
terizes her handling of all food animals, that one 
familiar with conditions there stands amazed at 
the inexplicable savagery that is permitted in 
the slaughter pens of the United States. Sweden, 
Austria, France, all are far in advance of us in 
the humaneness of their slaughtering methods. 
England alone of progressive European nations, 
though the subject is being much agitated there, 
is still permitting the existence of innumerable 
private slaughter-houses with all their attending 
evils, their larger opportunities for cruelty, 
their unsanitary surroundings, their multiplied 
facilities to escape supervision and inspection. 


The Great End to Be Sought 


What is the one first goal we are to set before 
ourselves as humane organizations, the attain- 
ment of which we are to seek in the matter of 
slaughter-house reform? There can be no 
question as to the answer. It ts the requirement 
by law that every animal killed for human food 
shall be first rendered unconscious by some method 
of stunning before the knife is thrust into its throat. 


The Individual Appeal 


And now to my individual reader this last 
appeal. Who creates this demand that brings 
to the shambles every year to die at man’s hand 
the more than a hundred millions of cattle, sheep 
and swine that are annually sacrificed for food? 
Every man, woman and child who eats the meat 
their carcasses supply. After the last word is 
said about the ranchman and the railroad, about 
the callous drover, the butcher whose hands 
must drip with blood, the packer who grows rich 
out of his traffic.—we come face to face with 
ourselves. But for us there would be no demand 
and no supply. Upon us, then, no less positively 
and heavily rests the moral obligation to do the 
utmost that is within our power to see that 
these victims of our appetite and desire are slain 
in what shall be to them as painless and merciful 
a death as the noblest humanity can devise. 


AT FALL RIVER 

Monday evening, February 12, the President 
spoke before a Men’s Club in Fall River. He 
sketched briefly the history of the humane 
movement, outlined the work of our two So- 
cieties, by the use of an excellent stereopticon 
showed the conditions characteristic of scores 
of Massachusetts slaughter-houses, and the 
cruelties connected with them, and devoted the 
latter part of the address to some of the reasons 
for the just and humane treatment of animal life. 

Everywhere the amount and wide-reaching 
importance of the work our Societies are doing 
seems a revelation to a large part of the average 
audience. It is by making known through every 
possible channel of publicity the character of 
our work that we win new friends for our cause. 
Mention should be made of the Secretary’s fre- 
quent addresses that are in this same direction. 
He has answered many calls for talks bearing 
upon our work F.H.R. 


A CAT THAT COULD NOT FORGET 
By MARY W. C. FIELD 

When a small child I was visiting my grand- 
mother who lived on a farm a few miles out of 
Boston. One morning a large, fine gray cat 
came in at the kitchen door and went directly 
to a plate of food under the kitchen table. I 
loved cats then, as I do now, and at once reached 
out for a friendly stroke of his handsome, shiny 
coat. Instead of a soft purr he gave a harsh 
snarl of rage and a quick stroke of his sharp 
claws on my hand. Then he rushed out of the 
house. I ran crying to my grandmother, and 
she said, “Oh, I ought to have told you about 
Tom.” I was angry as well as hurt, and said, 
“He ought to be killed.””. Grandmother made 
no reply but tenderly bathed my wounded hand 
and wrapped it up in soft cloths and applied a 
soothing liniment, then took me up in her arms 
and, while she slowly rocked back and forth in 
her big chair, told me Tom’s sad story. 

When a small kitten he belonged to a neighbor 
who, wanting to be rid of him, asked the hired 
man to kill him. He carried him out, stroking 
his soft fur as he went. The next day Tom came 
back to the house evidently suffering froma severe 
blow, but very much alive and full of fight. The 
neighbor had not the heart to order him again 
to be killed and my grandmother, hearing the 
story, offered to take him. By some strategy 
he was brought to her house and recovered rap- 
idly from his bodily injury, but he had forever 
lost all confidence in human beings. No love 
or coaxing could make him forget his awful 
experience. He was very useful in keeping rats 
and mice from the premises. He came regularly 
each day to the house for food, but no one could 
lay hands on him. When called ‘Kitty, Kitty,” 
he would come and gaze for a moment at the 
one calling, but there was no friendly response 
in his big, yellow eyes, and if no food was offered 
him he would hurry off. 

After that story, told so tenderly by my 
grandmother, I always felt great pity tor poor 
Tom who could not forget. He lived many 
years and, when too feeble to come to the house, 
grandmother carried his food to the barn where 
he had a nice bed in the harness room, until he 
died of old age. 


A CLEVER THIEF 

Friends gave us a cat, a great, fat, lazy, good- 
natured fellow, who soon became the pet of the 
entire household. He was well trained in his 
habits and had the freedom of the house, so it 
was long before we discovered his fondness and 
thievery of eggs. 

Coming into the kitchen late one evening we 
saw Sir Tom upon the table smelling an unopened 
bag of eggs which was standing there. Stepping 
back noiselessly we watched further actions. He 
cautiously tore the bag with his teeth and claws, 
stopping every little bit to listen. Finally the 
opening was large enough for him to get out an 
egg by gentle little pats. 

Putting the egg in his mouth, he jumped to 
the floor and began rolling it around. Pushing 
it first with one front paw and then the other, 
he rolled it against the table leg. Several times 
he did this, till the force with which it struck 
broke the shell, when he sat down to enjoy his 
feast. 

Thinking this act so clever, we have often left 
the eggs where Tom could get them, but never 
have we known him to take more than one. 
Once he rolled the egg from the top of the table. 

As he is a city cat, like his ancestors for 
generations back, we have wondered where he 
acquired the taste. M. W 


“The greatest coward is he who treats with 
cruelty a helpless living thing.’’ 


CONSISTENCY 
By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 

“Oh, look at that!”’ 
“That dreadful cat!” 
“‘He’s got a bird!” 
“Upon my word, 
This must be stopped!”’ 
The poor thing hopped 
Upon the sill— 
“Oh, so you will 
Catch birds, sly sir— 
You fiend in fur!” 
“Just choke him—so— 
And he'll let go.”’ 


“Is it quite dead?” 
“Yes!” ‘Cuff him, Ned!’ 


“There, now! 
You cruel cat!” 


Scat, Scat, 


And then they all sat down to eat 
A meal of fish and fowl and meat! 


THE FORSAKEN FAVORITE 


This world has many types of loneliness 
* * * * 

Yet none seems drearier than the household pet, 
Once welcomed to the warmest fireside place, 
A purring, proud, luxurious favorite. 

Which haunts, at evening of a wintry night, 
The doorsteps of a house untenanted, 

From which her false, forgetful friends have gone 
Leaving her homeless, hungry, and forlorn. 
Vainly she waits the care she used to know, 
The housewife’s call, the evening’s milky feast, 
The gentle hand that smoothed her furry sides; 
Raises alternately her patient feet, 
Benumbed and aching, from the icy stone, 
Watches the shuttered windows piteously 
And mews despairing at the bolted door. 


ELIZABETH A. KERS. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 
We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘How to Form Bands of Mercy” and 
other publications; also without cost, to every 
person who forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining 
the signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and _ post-office 
address (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy badges 
and supplies and humane publications. 


HELP THE ANGELL MEMORIAL 


Three years ago, on March 16, the beloved 
founder and life-long president of our Societies 
passed to his reward. We hope soon to erect a 
fitting monument to the memory of Geo. T. Angell 
by building an Animals’ Hospital and Headquar- 
ters for our Societies. We need your help. The 
Band sending in the largest amount to reach this 
office between January 1 and the close of business 
on March 30, 1912, will receive one of our 
handsomest and most expensive Band of Mercy 
banners as a prize. Literature about the plans 
will be sent upon application. Send returns, 
as soon as a dollar or more is collected, to the 
Secretary, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and twelve Bands of Mercy 
were reported during January. Of these, forty- 
seven were formed in the public schools of 
Rhode Island and 112 in the public and parochial 
schools of Boston. The numerals show the num- 
ber of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Boston, Massachusetts 
St. James, 5; Dwight, 13; Washington, 32; Bowdoin, 16; 
Wendell Phillips, 14; Grant, 3; Peter Faneuil, 11; Somerset 
St., 6; Norcross, 12; Boys’ Club. 
Westport, Mass.: Macomber’s Corner School. 
Wilbraham, Mass.: Pine School No. 2. 
Warren, New Hampshire: Public Schools, 2. 


Schools in Rhode Island 


Little Compton: Simmons Hill; Adamsville. 

North Scituate: Academy Grammar, 2; Ponnegansett; 
Glenford. 

Tiverton: Tiverton Four Corners; Crandall; Punkateese 
Neck; Lake Road; Washington; Bridgeport, 2; Osborne, 2; 
Lincoln; North Gardner, 4; King Road; Brown; Fish Road; 
South Gardner. 

Clayville: South Scituate; Clayville. 

Cranston: Elmwood Ave. 

Foster Centre: Foster Centre. 

Howard: Oaklawn, 2. 

Nooseneck Hill: Woody Hill. 

Providence: Ruggles Street, 4. 

Rockland: Rockland; Jenks. 

Rockville: Bates. 

Warwick: Arctic Grammar, 8. 

West Greenwich Centre: Parker 

Coram, New York: Coram. 

Kerhonkson, New York: Kerhonkson. 

North Bangor, New York: ‘‘Band of Mercy.” 

Bedford, Pennsylvania: White Mercy Band. 

Baltimore, Maryland: Bulldogs. 

Sir Johns Run, West Virginia: Sir Johns Run. 

De Land, Florida: Florida Branch of Star Band. 

St. Augustine, Florida: Public Schools, 15. 

Schools in New Orleans, Louisiana 

Jackson, Robert C. Davey; Judah P. Benjamin; La Salle; 
Frank T. Howard; St. Philips; McDonogh No. 17; Mc- 
Donogh No. 13. 

Fort Worth, Texas: East Weatherford St. 

Walton, Kentucky: Walton. 

Grove City, Illinois: Grove City Helpers. 

Schools in Duluth, Minnesota 

Irving, 9; St. Jean Baptiste, 2; St. Clements. 

Belgrade, Nebraska: Golden Rule. 

Tilden, Nebraska. Tilden. 

Westboro, Ontario: Junior League. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 83,157. 


CHAMPION ANGORA DOES. Owned by Geo. A. Philippi, Welcome, Wis. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

The other day while noting the evidences of mutual 
friendship, affection and confidence shown by a small boy 
and his dog-playmate capering on one of our streets, there 
came suddenly and vividly to my mind the words of a 
poem which I have neither seen in print nor heard repeated 
since my boyhood days, when I had read it in my “First 
Reader’ at primary school. The fact that those long- 
forgotten words, which I here repeat from memory, were 
recalled so vividly to my mind after the lapse of more than 
fifty years, shows how deep and lasting must be the im- 
pressions made upon the receptive brain of childhood. 

J. W. HODGE, M.D. 


OLD ROVER 
Old Rover is the finest dog 
That ever ran a race: 
His ear so quick, his foot so fleet, 
And such an honest face. 


My playmate, he, in ev'ry sport, 
The moment I begin, 

He's always ready for a race 
And always sure to win. 


One day he stole my hat 
And ran across the plain, 

While loudly laughed a man and boy 
Who saw me chase in vain. 


So tired, at last, I sat me down 
Upon a green grass-plat, 

When, quick, old Rover turned about 
And brought me back my hat. 


At home, abroad, where e’er I go, 
There Rover's sure to be— 

There never was a kinder dog 
Than he has been to me. 


TO THOSE WHO KEEP PETS 


If you keep any pets remember to attend to 
their wants regularly. Do not forget to feed and 
keep clean any animal you keep in a cage, or 
better still refuse to keep any animal or bird in a 
cage. It is most selfish to keep any pet merely 
to hear it sing or because it amuses you to watch 
its vain endeavors to escape. Remember how 
you feel when illness keeps you confined, perhaps 
to one room, and then you will understand, in a 
small way, what a bird, taken from a country 
hedge or wood, must feel like when caged and 
kept in a dull room, lonely and robbed of all 
that should make its life healthy and happy. 
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LITTLE SIG —A QUEER PET 
By Prof. W. J. HOXIE, Savannah, Ga. 


ITTLE Sig will have to go home. He is one of 
7 myrecent acquisitions, but we must part. It 
is not through any fault of his but simply 
because he is not appreciated by some of my 
frequent visitors. He was a stranger and I 
took him in—a poor little wood-rat half 
drowned and chilled on one of the few cold 
days that we have had in this south country. 
He nestled snugly in the corner of my pocket 
and did not offer to bite when I put my hand in to feel if his little 
toes were getting warm. He is not even confined in a cage but 
sleeps in a box high up on the shelf. If I just break a cracker you 
will see those two sharp little eyes peeping over the corner, fully 
expectingashare. He doesn’t get up in the morning to make 
his bed but does it at night after all is still. Such a rummaging 
and turning over of those two or three little dabs of cotton, as 
if they never could get to be soft enough! The last act is to curl 
round and round in the middle of the bunch, and then take a 
look backward to see that everything is in apple-pie order. 


Cut used by permission of Suburban Life 


He washes his face and hands most carefully, even exam- 
ining the soles of his feet to see that no particle is over- 
looked. Then he combs his whiskers. They are surely a joy 
and delight to him. When he has both sides evenly brushed 
out, he seems for some minutes to be extremely careful that 
nothing shall touch or disarrange them. Plainly there, now, 
when he perches right on top of the big ink-bottle, he is 
courting inspection and is very sure you will be charmed. 
Slowly and carefully he turns first one side and then the 
other, perfectly sure his looks are actually the finest ever. 

He does not scramble and scamper about like the ordinary 
rat, for this little wild wood-rat is very different. He seems 
to slip noiselessly about oftener under than over obstacles, 
as if he would be in the way as little as possible. Neither has 
he any of the gluttonous and destructive habits of the house- 
rat. When he eats he leaves only crumbs and never gnaws 
up things that have no good taste. Really it is a pity we 
should have to part, for we have become quite chummy.. 
Just imagine, though, what some of my charming but nervous 
triends would do if they found us hobnobbing here tonight! 


Twice I have been nearly caught, but little Sig cocked his ears at 
the sound of a new footstep and I whisked him into my pocket 
justin time. If no one but myself ever came in here it would 
be all serene. Tommy and Jack and J are all right, but Tommy 
says her mother would be frightened out of her wits if she 
should happen to see him. So tomorrow we are going to take 
Sigmodon—for that is his whole name—out into the woods 
and leave hima small fortune in the kind of things he likes 
best—that is, plain cracked corn and ginger-bread. Tommy 
will not think of having that left out. And we shall promise 
him faithfully to come back soon and bring some more. 


THE SWAMP-SONG 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
In the shallow shining waters 
There is heard a twilight tone; 
There is heard a swamp-song rising 
With a weirdness all its own. 
There is heard a music trembling 
On the reeds along the shore, 
In a base and in an alto, 
In a treble, sweeter, lower. 
‘Tis the music of the marshes, 
‘Tis the voice of pipers clear 
Calling, calling to each other 
In the courses far and near. 


Ah, behold them! What a chorus, 
Gaily dressed in green surtout; 
Ah, behold them just before us 
From the still depths peering out; 
From the white of lotus blossoms 
Anchored on the waters still; 
From the shadow of the branches 
Leaning from the willowed hill. 
Yes, behold the mottled pipers 
With their music starward flung; 
Hear, oh, hear the deep song welling: 
‘“‘Chug, ca-chug,’’ and ‘‘Chung, ca-chung.”’ 


When the chill is on the river 
And the frost is on the mead, 

When with snow the pines are bowing 
Low their stately heads indeed; 

There is naught but silence sleeping 
On the marshes gray and sere, 

There is naught to break the stillness 
Till the blooming of the year. 

Then, oh, then a chord awakens 
As with green the boughs are hung; 

Then we hear the swamp musicians: 
‘“Chug, ca-chug,”’ and ‘‘Chung, ca-chung.”’ 
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RECEIPTS BY THE M.S.P.C.A. FOR JANUARY, 1912 
Fines and witness fees, $152.39. 
Members and Donors 
Mrs. L. N. Kettle, for the Angell Memorial, $400; 
E. A. H., $100; “A friend,” for the Angell Memorial, 
$8242; James F. Morse, $40; Miss Clara C. Pierce, $25; 
Miss Cora E. Crompton, for the Angell Memorial, $25; 
Mrs. W. S. Fitz, $25; Miss Annie Belle Coolidge, ‘“‘in 
memory of my horse Ruby,” for the Angell Memorial, $25; 
Miss L. C. Leavitt, $11; Miss Alice R. Downing, for the 
Angell Memorial, $15; Mrs. F. L. Wallace, $10; Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, for the Angell Memorial, $10; John W 
Thomson, $10; Miss Almira F. Safford, for the Angell 
Memorial, $10; Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, $10; Mrs. E. W. 
Batchelor, $10; Milford and Hopedale Humane Society, 
for the Angell Memorial, $10; Mrs. H. W. Baxter, $10; 
Mrs. M. Hemenway, $10; Mrs. T. J. Marble, $10, of which 
$5 for chain horse shoes and $5 for the Angell Memorial; 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, $4, of which $2 for the Angell 
Memorial; Mrs. Louisa J. Byington, $4; Mrs. Lillie M. 
Bartlett, $4; Mrs. H. M. Witter, $3, F. L. Bliss, $3; Mrs. 
H. D. Bassett, $3; Mrs. E. L. Campbell, $3; E. F. Bick- 
ford, $3; Mrs. K. P. Ward, “in memory of my cat Tommy, 
22 vears old,’ for the Angell Memorial, $3; Miss M. H. 
Carter, $3; Mrs. Geo. W. Cook, $3; C. J. Bridgman, $3; 
Mrs. C. H. Cook, $3, of which $1 for the Angell Memorial, 
and $1 for Angell Fountain; Kenneth B. Cook, $3, of 
which $1 for the Angell Memorial and $1 for Ambulance; 
Miss Gladys P. Cook, $3, of which $1 for Angell Memorial 
and $1 for Ambulance; Mrs. S. A. Morse, $2.50; Ada E. 
Morrill, D. O., for the Angell Memorial, $1.50; Mrs. 
Donald Birnie, $1.50. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Paul B. Roberts, Miss Margaret P. Sherwood, Mrs. 
T. G. Stanton, for the Angell Memorial, Payson Cong. 
Church, Easthampton, Mass. Mrs. J. R. Beck, Mrs. 
Emily P. Smith Moor, for the Angell Memorial. Miss 
Lydia S. Boyd for a New Year’s gift, William A. Read, 
Emmons Crocker, Miss Kate Carey, Richardson Piano 
Case Co., Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter D. A. R., Mrs. 
E. F. Newell, Mrs. Ella A. Snow for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. G. E. Lester, Ira Atkinson, Mrs. William Beattie, 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Gresham, Mrs. A. S. Crane, Nichols & 
Frost, Parkhill Mfg. Co., Miss Emily Conant, Mrs. Alfred 
Curtis, Mrs. Russell Robb, Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts, 
Mrs. Sarah D. Bodwell, $1 of which for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. Thomas Bonner, Miss Sarah G. Putnam. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. A. E. Wallace, Mrs. D. P. Corey, Miss M. Louise 
Jackson, Hamilton Mayo, C. K. Smith & Co., Johnson & 
Bassett, Walker Ice Co., Dr. Homer Gage, Mrs. John M. 
Hackley, C. E. Abbott, M. D., Mrs. I. N. Y. Brigham, 
Mrs. F. T. Beede, Mrs. C. A. Abbott, Mrs. E. H. Abbott, 
Mrs. H. C. Willard for the Angell Memorial, Mrs. Andrew 
Booth, Mrs. A. S. White, L. R. Buffinton & Co., Miss A. G. 
Chandler, Chas. B. Cook, Mrs. A. G. Clerk, Benj. Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Henry Allison, Jas. H. Craig, No name, 
Monson, Mass., Mrs. Chas. M. Baker, Jas. E. Crone, 
F. Wheeler, Mrs. C. L. Hutchins, Miss E. S. Adams, 
Mrs. A. F. Breed, Alfred L. Cutting, Mrs. P. A. Chambers, 
Mrs. S. Arnold, A. B. Blaisdell, Miss A. R. Alexandre, 
of which $1 for Angell Memorial. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Miss L. J. Gould, Mrs. A. D. Fairbanks, Mrs. J. E. 
Beaumont, Miss A. L. Crockett, G. W. Ulmer, Jr., Miss 
G. H. Averill, Mrs. A. K. Warner, J. Ferguson, Mrs. N. 
Gross, Mrs. A. H. Ramsdell, G. H. Drinkwine, F. Dana, 
Mrs. W. E. Swift, J. E. Windle, Wickland & Peterson, 
R. S. Dixon, Miss A. E. Waite, Mrs. A. M. Louden, Mrs 
J. E. Day, Mrs. E. S. Follett, Miss Edith C. Wilson, for 
the Angell Memorial, W. Rogers, Mrs. C. G. Perry, G. H. H. 
Allen, S. I. Briant, Miss F. B. Austin, A. Bryson, E. A. 
Allen, Miss C. B. Brigham, H. Bailey, Attleboro Mfg. Co., 
Mrs. W. A. Bates, Mrs. H. C. Allen, C. H. Church, Cham- 
berlin Huntress Co., J. C. Needham, Anna M. Bancroft, 
R. D. Brayton, R. Choate, R. V. Brayton, J. P. Grosvenor, 
Dr. J. Spring, J. G. Edgerly, Mrs. A. W. Lowe, C. E. Good- 
man, Mrs. M. A. Greenwood. S. H. Francis, M. A. Cutler, 
A. Wheeler, Mrs. H. S. Townsend, Mrs. A. Ladwosky, 
Mrs. H. W. Brigham, Mrs. S. E. Lufkin, W. P. Milner, 
Miss E. A. Dakin, Mrs. E. C. Mason, A. B. C. Dakin, 
Miss A. Buttrick, A. J. Lawrence, R. Peterson, Mrs. C. 
Johnson, S. Barrows, M. D., C. E. Barron, Miss E. Carter, 
W. F. Bradbury, G. D. Barber, W. L. Anderson, Mrs. 
D. L. Bodfish, E. W. Chapin, Mrs. J. H. Hodgkins, Miss 
H. H. Hodgkins, Mrs. E. H. Banister, W. D. Curtis, 
Flint & Brickett Co., P. A. Chambers, W. H. Cundy, 
I. J. Clarke, M. D. 
Other receipts, $280.05. 
Total, $1,070 97. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 

Wm. G. Coburn, $26.40; Paul F. Williams, $22.00; 
Mrs. J. W. Huggins, $20.00; A co-worker, $15.28; Joseph 
C. Whipple, $10.38; Mrs. F. Cairns, $6.25; Augusta M 
Kennedy, $4.50; Miss Kate M. Ross, $3.60; A. I. Mon- 
tague, $3.25; Mrs. L. C. Mackenzie, $3; C. B. Collins, 
$3; Miss Isabella Freeby, $3; Mrs. D. J. Ayer, $2.85; 
Mrs. B. M. Piggett, $2.70; C. A. S. Troup, $2.50; J. P. 
Sullivan, $2.50; James S. Bell, $2.50; Mrs, F. A. Metzler, 
$2.50; C. R Corwin, $2.50; Amos F. Breed, $2.50; 
Mildred H. Lockwood, $2.50; Mrs. S. B. Van Ness, $2.50, 
Mrs. M. J. Wendell, $2.25; Miss Calla Harcourt. $2.20; 
H. Veysey, $2; Annie L. Barr, $2; H.C. Bucksath, $2; 
Mrs. Hettie Heinz, $2; Mrs. E. W. Hebertson, $2; N. L. 
Anthony, $2; Mrs. H. E. Chandler, $1.60; Frank Curtis, 
$1.48; Kate M. Ross, $0.80; Miss F. M. Hackett, $0.75; 
W. B. Clarke Co., $0.75; Sub. News Co., $0.75; Miss 
Ellen A. Stone, $0.75; May M. Leeds, $0.75; D. E 
Partridge, $0.74; Richard Watson, $0.74; Lizzie Marvell, 
$0.51. 

ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Mrs. T. F. Wright, Olivia Gould, Mrs. M. J. Hopkins, 

Laura T. Fuller, Mrs. L. Bosshardt, Mrs. W. C. Stoddard. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. G. C. Valentine, E. J. Griggs, C. L. Coburn, Mrs. 
F. N. Smith, Miss Susanna Brinton, W. D. Quimby, Mrs. 
E. W. Brooks, Mrs. R. C. Hogue, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, Miss 
R. McCallum, Mrs. E. C. Ford, W. O. Hands, C. A. 
French, Fanny F. Daugherty, Mrs. R W. Stout, W. W. 
Haywood, Carrie E. Lee, Frances Robbins, Mrs. W. F. 
Parrott, Mrs. G. W. Park, Dora R. Maertz, Mrs. F. Potter, 
M. C. Worcester, Mrs. Nellie Cummings, E. B. Whitehead, 
J. G. Bailey, F. B. Knapp, Miss P. B. Moulton, E. Taylor, 
G. O. Lewis, W. B. Hall, Miss Cole, Franklin Sq. Agency, 
A friend. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Mrs. E. R. Weston, Miss Hattie Roe, Miss E. Kingman, 
Miss V. W. Sargent, Miss C. M. Luce, Irene A. Wheat, 
Mrs. R. Ingham, Mrs. G. R. Coburn, Mrs. A. H. Christen- 
sen, Miss M. C. Beecher, W. T. Ford, G. H. Lyons, Mrs. 
H. C. Cramer, Miss F. Williams, John Ginsmore, Mrs. 
Emily P. Smith-Moor, B. V. Stanley, Mrs. E. B. Jenkins, 
Ruth H. Kaulbach, Mrs. Geo. Donovan, Mrs. F. Mittler, 
Bennett’s, A. S. Taylor, E. Steiger Co., H. A. Case, T. 
Plummer, Miss C. Harcourt, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Am. Bookseller, Charles Ina, Myrtle Steenberge, Cottrell’s, 
C. E. Smith, G. E. Stechert & Co., Miss L. W. Caldwell, 
Alethea B. Ledyard, Miss E. D. Schneyer, Miss C. B. 
Musselman, Mrs. W. F. White, Grace Morrow, Miss 
S. T. Rice, Mrs. N. J. Dow, M. H. Babcock, E. Wetherell, 
Miss J. M. Drake, Mrs. J. L. Webber, F. L. Blinn, Miss 
J. Muscott, W. B. Jackson, Miss E. Wolfe, Miss C. Miller, 
Miss S. N. Edenfield, Miss R. Murphy, Mrs. S. T. Rice, 
H. C. Mason, M. M. Hewitt, R. E. Osgood, Myra Poland, 
Artie Moon, G. B. Hiatt. 

All others, $16.20. 

Total, $261.48. 

Sales of publications, $126.11. 

Total, $2,069.95. 
RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 

TION SOCIETY FOR JANUARY, 1912 

A co-worker, $257.49; Mrs. Adelia A. Cole, $45, of 
which $25 for Angell Memorial; Public Schools, Houston, 
Texas, $30; Mrs. R. C. Hogue, $29.36; “Humanity,” for 
the Angell Memorial, $25; Miss Louisa Maertz, $21, of 
which $5 for the Angell Memorial; a R. I. friend, $17.50; 
Boston Public Schools, $13.80; Public Schools, Stillwater, 
Minn., $8; Mrs. J. J. Anderson, $7.45; an Illinois friend, 
$7.16; Mrs. J. D. Huston, $6.25; Ohio W. C. T. U., $5.33; 
Mrs. Ruby A. Barrett, for the Angell Memorial, $5; Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Humane Society, $5; Miss L. Prentice, $5; 
H. D. Utley, $5; Mrs. M. J. Kendall, for the Angell Me- 
morial, $5; Mrs. J. M. Ehrlich, $5; Mrs. A. D. Chamber- 
lain, $5; M. S. Struthers, $5; Mrs. Edward Phillips, $5; 
Miss L. Davis, $5; Lebanon (N. H.) Humane Society, 
$3.20; Mrs. Florence Potter, $2.70; Dr. J. A. Mann, $2.65; 
Public Schools, Warroad, Minn., $2.50; Public Schools, 
Bristol, Conn., $2.20; W. B. Hall, $2; Miss A. P. Belden, 
$2; Wilton Meade, $1.83; M. H. Babcock, $1.75; Mrs. 
J. Spriesterbach, $1.75; Miss A. J. Read, $1.70; W. P. 
Sterrett, $1.65; Miss Landers, $1.65; Ina V. Hill, $1.61; 
Public Schools, Adams, Mass., $1.50; R. C. May, $1.40; 
W. P. Elkins, $1.30; Public Schools, St. Augustine, Fla., 
$1.20; Miss M. Steenberge, $1.12; F. L. Pope, $1.10; 
Laura Anderson, $1.10; E. C. Reynolds, $1.10; Mrs. 
Brett-Moran, $1.10; Miss E. Shapleigh, $1.30; Jefferson 
Butler, $1; Lydia Hinman, $1; Annie H. Gardner, $1; 
Mrs. W. C. Robison, $1; Mrs. Alice C. Langdell, $1; 
Nathan Phillips, $1; Verda Hancock, $1; Mrs. O. E. 
Miller, for the Angell Memorial, $1. 

Small sales of publications, $69.85. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE ANGELL MEMORIAL HOS- 
PITAL FROM JAN. 15 TO FEB. 12, 1912 


Previously acknowledged .................. $42,728.30 
Miss Almira F. Safford, Melrose ....... 10.00 
Mrs Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield... . 2.00 
Miss Edith C. Wilson, Boston ....... 1.00 
Milford and Hopedale Humane Society, Milford 10.00 
Miss Alice R. Downing, Salem .......... 15.00 
Mrs. A. M. Snow, Newton ....:........ 5.00 
Mrs. Thomas J. Marble, Cambridge .... 5,00 
Sawyer Fund (additional)......... 7 468.55 
Miss Ruby A. Barrett, Grand Rapids, Mich 5.00 
Miss Hattie C. Willard, Lancaster .......... 2.00 
Miss Mary I. Parker (additional), Clinton 17.52 
Mrs. W. W. Warren (interest on gift) .. 1,541.14 
Mrs. K. P. Ward, “in memory of my cat 

Tommy,” Newton Highlands..... 3.00 
Mrs. Sarah D. Bodwell, Lawrence ... ee 1.00 
Miss Mary H. Perkins, Salem .............. 25.00 
Mrs. J, Lewis Brackett, Malden ............. 2.00 
A. L. Flanders, M. D., Boston .............. 1.00 
Miss Franziska Mittler, New York City ...... 1.00 
Rev. J. W. F. Barnes, Dorchester ........... 2.00 
Mrs. Harriet Bailey, Westminster............ 1.00 
Mrs. B. F. Clough, Wakefield ............... 5.00 
Charles T. Crane, East Braintree ............ 5.00 
Miss Gertrude A. Shattuck, Lodi, Cal. ....... 50.00 
Nellie Thayer Bemis, Spencer ............... 1.00 
Mrs. Frank Dupee, “In loving memory of my 

dog, Teddy Roosevelt,"” Boston............ 5.00 
J. Fred Allen, East Braintree................ 1.00 
Claude Bettie, Boston .. 10.00 
Miss Isabel B. Chagnon, Fall River ......... 1.00 
Miss Henrietta Vail, Elizabeth, N. J. ........ 1.00 
Mrs. Annie M. L. Clark, Lancaster .......... 2.00 
Mrs. F. J. Kellogg, Allerton, Ia. ............ 3.50 
Miss Ora E. Miller, Waxahachie, Texas ...... 1.00 
Miss A. R. Alexandre, New York City ....... 1.00 
Frank Dimase, Revere ................. 5.00 
Mrs. Mira P. Hayter, Milford............... 3.00 


THE OLDEST IN THE WORLD 


In a kind notice of the improved appearance 
of Our Dumb Animals, the organ of the San 
Francisco S. P. C. A. speaks of this paper as ‘‘the 
oldest publication of the kind in America.” 
Why not say “in the world,” Brother McCurrie? 
It was Mr. Angell who, after having started Our 
Dumb Animals in 1868, urged the Royal S. P. 
C. A. of London to publish the Animal World 
and who gave that paper its name. Nearly all 
the dozen or more humane journals in English 
that have since appeared have imitated the 
titles which Mr. Angell gave to these two pioneer 
publications. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. ~ 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
For advertising rates apply to I. H. MORTON, 170 
Summer Street, Boston. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for the 
paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL’ 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


SHE TLAND 
PONIES 


MAKE HEALTHY CHILDREN 


DREAMLAND FARM 
ALDEN, N. Y. 

A Special Bargain: Beautiful Brown 

and White two-year-old Colt, $100. Photo 

sent if requested. Beautiful illustrated 


booklet free. 


Compliments 
of a friend 


of the cause. 


Moe’s Dog and Cat 
Drinking Fountain 
Holds3 pints. Water alwaysavail- 
able—never slops over—dog can’t Be 
upset. Dead air space keeps water 
cooland fresh. Holds entire day’s 
supply. No valves to get out of order 
—not complicated. If not at dealers, 
sentonreceiptof nickel plated, | 


Pure $3.50: silver plated, $: t- a 
<< 3 


Water Chi 
5945S. St. Chicago 


Dr.A.C. DANIELS 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty. (English), cloth, 20 cts. .... paper 9cts. 
Italian or Swedish ......... paper 20 cts. 
ig French or Modern Greek. .. paper 25 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp.. 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 30 
Care of ‘40 
The Horse’s Prayer .............. 2a * 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .. .75 
The Horse's Prayer, large post card ...... 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors... 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, post card..... 1.00“ * 
Advice on St able Management, card ..... £.0o"7* “ 
he Checkrein, 8 pages 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .. .20 “ “ 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two — wan 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow. . mae 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. . small 30cts, 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet ................ cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the'Dog, by Vest, post card ar 00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. .30 * 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20cts. ....... paper 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2....$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ............ ae 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ................ 
An Appealto Every Woman .............. 2°’ “ 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow ... 1.00 “ “ 


About the Cat 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 .......... $ .30 per 100 

‘*Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ wo 

“The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c perdoz..... .40 “ “ 
About Other Animals 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth,20cts .............. paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20cts .. paper 8cts. 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20cts ......... paper 7 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . . ....$2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter- “house, by 


Dr. Rowley we 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals... .30 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle 
Hints onthe Care of Cows ........ a” * 
Professor Frog’s Lecture,8 pp...... = 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............-- * 


Daily Tragedies of the North Woods (steel trap) free 
upon application. 


Humane Education 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper..... 16 cts. each 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 6cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. Angell, 2cents,or ............+.-- $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2centseach,or .............. 2.0 * 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 

paper 10 cts. 
Humane Calendar for 1912 10 cts. 


Man the Animals’ God 20 per 100 

Condensed Information, pe amphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws. free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Sterling silver stick pin.................... 30 cts. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Band of Mercy Melodies (5 92 songs, words 


Band of Mercy Card of Membership ye erates 3 

How to Form Bands of Mercy.............. 00 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp. ....... 3. = =e 
Outlines of Study in Hum: Education,8 pp. 1.50 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils........... 20 
Festival of Tender Mercies ................ 
How to Teach Humane Education ......... .30 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


SUBSCRIPTION 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


FOR 


Our Dumb Animals 


AN unexampled opportunity to 
obtain a regular income is 
now offered to energetic persons 
of any age and both sexes, who 
can devote ALL or PART of their 
time to obtaining yearly subscrip- 


tions toOUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


The yearly subscription price is 
$1.00, and generous commissions 
are allowed to our regularly ap-- 
pointed agents. 


SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS, 
by devoting a part of their spare 
time to this work, can be sure of 
earning liberal spending money. 


MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 
can add materially to their in- 
comes and help at the same time 
to advance a noble cause by en-- 
rolling among our agents. 


LADIES, especially, will find this 
a pleasant and profitable way of 
doing a good work for unusual 
remuneration. 


Remember that ALL or PART of 
your time can be devoted to this work, 
and that the returns are exceptionally 
large. 


Write at once to our Subscription 
Department for terms, sample copies 
and instructions, and secure your ter- 
ritory to begin work promptly. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
45 Milk Street, Boston 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 


Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Che American Humane Education Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward 
movement in humane work. It does this while at the same time 
it is a monument to George Thorndike Angell, and becomes the 
headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 

The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hos- 
pital will stand in the same beautiful section of the city with the 
Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, the splendid group of Harvard 
Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the large number of noble hospitals either already 
finished or in the course of construction. In five years this will 
be the greatest hospital center on the face of the globe. 


Our land has been bought and paid for from money already 
contributed for this purpose. We must have $250,000 more. We 
shall not build till we see our way clear to dedicate the hospital 
free of debt. We believe that wherever human hearts beat in 
sympathy with those principles of ‘‘kindness, justice, and mercy 
to every living creature’ to promulgate which Mr. Angell devoted 
his life, there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a 
fitting memorial. 

Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. 
Twenty-nine states and ten different countries are represented in 
the $40,000 already contributed. 


45 Milk Street, Boston. 
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